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I. THE BREWING INDUSTRY, TEMPERANCE 
AND POLITICS 


By PETER MATHIAS 


Queens’ College, Cambridge 


THE development of any major industry has, either more or less directly, 
important political repercussions. Its history therefore has a political aspect. 
The brewing industry’s changing relationships with Parliament provide an 
apposite, even if an atypical, story to illustrate how one segment of the 
business world of the eighteenth century, with its appropriate set of political 
alignments, gave way to very different orientations in the nineteenth century. 
This article seeks to plot developments over a long period of time in a field 
which has received less detailed attention from political and economic 
historians than others which are more obviously the preserve of each. Width 
of survey of necessity limits the depth of evidence: the consequences of the 
changes which took place between 1830 and 1870 have here been explored in 
much less detail and in less personal terms than the parliamentary represen- 
tation of the industry in the previous century. 


I 
The small but influential group of brewers represented in the House of 
Commons in the eighteenth century were, in their own persons, the main 
political interest of the industry in national affairs.' They reached Westminster 
very much as a natural consequence of that combination of land and wealth 
which signified Sir Lewis Namier’s ‘inevitable Parliamentary men’. Such 
status and wealth were available mainly to those families profiting from the 
metropolitan market in the eighteenth century, so that theirs are above all 
London names. Such men as Henry Thrale and Harvey Combe maintained 


' Individual references to M.P.s in the text may be related to the table on p. 114. Details 
about dates and constituencies in this table have been taken mainly from G. P. Judd, Members 
of Parliament (New Haven, Conn., 1955), who does not give any details about industrialists 
(apart from M.P.s concerned as merchants or bankers) in his check list. All individuals qua 
brewers mentioned in the table have been checked against other evidence independently. To 
Judd’s book must be added the analysis for the opening of the century made by R. Walcott, 
English Politics in the Early Eighteenth Century (1955), especially Appendix 1. As the numbers 
of Common Brewers (i.e. wholesale brewers rather than publicans) rose from nearly 750 in 
1700 to nearly 1400 in 1800, and continued to rise until the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there will be some M.P.s who were brewers, or partners in breweries, who have escaped 
the count. These parliamentary details have been continued only to 1830. I am indebted 
to Dr J. H. Plumb for correcting certain errors in this table. 
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their influence primarily in the place from which they made their fortunes, 
Southwark and the City. Others reached Parliament through building up 
landed estates in the counties and representing those counties or a borough 
in them. The Whitbread, Calvert, Hanbury, Barclay and Gurney families, for 
example, rapidly accumulated property and influence in Bedfordshire, Hert- 
fordshire, and Norfolk (not accidentally, perhaps, in localities which possessed 
some of the best barley country in the kingdom) and in the latter half of the 
century they were amongst the wealthiest industrialists in the land. Their 
incomes were running to £15,000 and more in an average season by the 1770's, 
and increased greatly thereafter as their breweries grew still larger.” With 
such resources behind him (unshared by partners after 1761) the elder 
Whitbread put more than a quarter of a million pounds into freehold property 
before 1796.3 It was as natural for him and his son and grandson to sit for 
Bedford as it was for R. H. Gurney to represent Norwich and for tw 
Calverts to sit for Hertford. Others, like Hudson Gurney or George Shum, 
bought a rotten borough. Southwark, having brewing as one of its major 
industries since the sixteenth century, was represented by brewer M.Px 
from 1695 until the nineteenth century, almost without interval: namely Sir 
Charles Cox, John Cholmeley, John Lade, Edmund Halsey, Sir Georg: 
Meggott, Ralph Thrale, William Hammond, Henry Thrale, and _ then 
Charles Barclay.> Possessing a wide franchise, the ‘brewers’ borough 
enjoyed as turbulent an election history as Westminster itself. 

Around this nucleus of direct representation of brewers, carried down fron 
one generation to another, lay the wider circles of their kinship groups and 
their personal and business connexions. There were the noble relatives, like 
Lord Cobham, son-in-law of Edmund Halsey, Earl Grey, brother-in-law 0! 
the younger Whitbread, and Lord Brougham, cousin to Henry Meux. Ther 
were direct allies like Sir James Sanderson and Matthew Wood, both hop. 
merchants of Southwark and the latter a member for the City with Harve 
Combe (a brewer); there were George Gipps, a hop-grower of Kent, anc 
Christopher Atkinson (later Saville), a malt-merchant of Bear Key. Whe 
partnerships developed on a large scale in the London trade at the end of th 
eighteenth century and in the nineteenth, men of capital unconcerned wit 
management, who were often already M.P.s, entered the interest by adoption 


2 Thrale H. L. [Piozzi], Thraliana (ed. K. C. Balderston, 1951), 1, 498. 

3 Southill Park MSS. Property Book, 1750-95. Although these estates were scatter 
over several counties (Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Essex, Kent) an 
in London, they were concentrated mainly around the nucleus of the estates at South 
Park, Beds., where Henry Holland put up the magnificent house in the years followin 
1795. 

4 For H. Gurney see Gent[leman’s] Mag[azine], 1865 (i), 108-10. 

5 Cf. Walcott, op. cit. 13: ‘wealthy beer barons with hireling armies of draymen battled! 
the representation of Southwark’. There were supposedly about 4000 voters in the boroug 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century (ibid.), but usually only c. 1500 by 1760 (L.! 
Namier, Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III (1929), 1, 83). 
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such men as Sir Robert Wigram and his son, wealthy East India merchants, 
drug importers and owners of Blackwall Docks, who joined Meux Reid; Sir 
Benjamin Hobhouse the Bath banker, William Wilshere the Hertford banker, 
and (much later), Charles Shaw-Lefevre the London banker and son-in-law 
to Samuel Whitbread Jr., all of whom joined Whitbreads. Beyond them, in 
more oblique ripples of loyalty, lay the circles of relatives, who might have 
a stake in the trade through temporarily invested capital, or friends like the 
younger Whitbread’s political ally and creditor, General Fitzpatrick. There 
were two Parsons brothers in the Commons in the 1720’s,® three members of 
the Calvert family in the 1750’s, another three in the 1820’s, two Whitbreads 
in the 1790's, and two more in the 1820’s. Beyond them, in turn, lay the 
interested support of landed proprietors, who knew that as large an acreage 
was under barley as wheat and that the brewer was processing an important 
part of the harvest which paid their rents. Hence malt and beer were always 
partners in the Corn Laws—the import of malt usually being prohibited 
and its export, with that of beer, subsidized when the price of grain was 
low. 

here was little trade opinion acting in an organized lobby for applying 
a steady external pressure upon individuals and committees inside the House. 
Tactical and temporary alliances between the members of such loosely knit 
groups of individuals within the House itself formed only when legislation was 
afoot which concerned their industry. They have their parallels in the East 
India Company interest, whose members voted together against free trade, 
but were not necessarily united over everything else, or in the merchants of 
the West India interest who always voted together on the motion to prohibit 
distilling from grain in a year of dearth in order to force the distillers into the 
markets for low sugars and molasses. In no sense, therefore, did the brewers’ 
interest involve a national trade organization in the country or any steady or 
united party allegiance within Parliament.’ Thus, Henry Thrale (like George 
Gipps) was a Ministry man completely, who persuaded Samuel Johnson to 
draft his ingratiating letters to North in 1780 begging for a borough ‘through 


® Henry Parsons was M.P. for Maldon, Essex, 1722, 1727-8, 1734. 


722, 
* This article does not seek to explore in detail the parliamentary careers of brewer M.P.s 
save in the broad matters of policy affecting their industry. There is sufficient evidence of 
a general nature to suggest that their opinions and allegiances did not fall into any clear 
pattern with regard to party. Hence I have been content in this section to rely upon the 
traditional labels which hide so much reality behind the mask of an unchanging terminology. 
This is, of course, particularly important when considering developments over a century and 
more. After 1770, ‘Tory’ in obituary notices is usually equated with such expressions as 
‘unalterably attached to the King, Constitution and the established authorities of his country’ 
or even ‘his politics were neutral without party bias’ (Gent. Mag. 1818 (i), 190; 1865 (i), 
108-10); Whig affiliations similarly become ‘his conduct in the House of Commons was 
marked throughout by a steady opposition to Ministers’ or ‘ Whig principles and Parliamentary 
Reform’ (Gent. Mag. 1818 (ii), 83; 1841 (i), 660). Successive phases in which some central 
Political issue divided the brewers’ allegiance may be seen in Walpole/anti-Walpole, Ministerial 
support/anti-Administration in the 1770’s and pro- and anti-Parliamentary Reform. 
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the influence of Government’.* His brewery was attacked by the mob during 
the Gordon Riots because of the common belief that he was a papist. Sir John 
Parsons, who had enjoyed the farm of the excise duties in four northern 
counties, was known as the Jacobite brewer. His son Humphrey carried on 
the conservative tradition of the family in a more modest way by leading the 
City opposition to Walpole. Humphrey Parsons was the brother-in-law of the 
elder John Hynde Cotton (d. 1752)—who had been known as a ‘Jacobite 
politician ’—and his daughter married the younger John Hynde Cotton (1717- 
95), another staunch Tory. The younger Samuel Whitbread, on the other 
hand, marrying into one of the great Whiggeries after he had been at Eton 
and Cambridge with Grey and fallen in love with his sister, was opposed to all 
the political principles championed by his father in the Commons, except in 
his undying hostility to slavery." Charles Barclay (in the House after 1815) 
usually voted against the Whigs, against the freeing of trade and against 
reform; his brother David normally voted for them. R. H. Gurney (sitting 
for Norwich) was a lifelong Whig, his brother Hudson ‘neutral but conserva- 
tive’. Sir Robert Wigram, and his son William, were leaders of the East India 
Company interest and Tory. On any numerical count the Whigs probably 
had a predominant, but much divided, share of the brewer M.P.s, and more 
of them would support ‘liberal measures’ than would oppose them. The 
Ramsbottoms, father and son (Windsor brewers), Charles Calvert, Matthew 
Wood, Shaw Lefevre, Harvey Christian Combe, for example, sided usually 
with the Whigs. Such a balance of party allegiance, of course, often reflected 
a religious faith to the left of the established church or of the left wing of the 
establishment, typical of so many eighteenth-century industrialists whose 
political allegiance was often given to the Whigs in the eighteenth century and 
the liberals in the nineteenth. Some, particularly as they developed landed 
estates, like the Greenalls in St Helens, the Pattesons of Norwich and the 
Kearsleys of Wigan, tended to conservatism spontaneously.!! Others, like the 

8 Fames Beattie’s London Diary (Aberdeen, 1946), 31 (entry of 9 July 1773); S. Johnson, 
Letters (ed. R. W. Chapman, 1948), 11, no. 706, 1 Sept. 1780. In 1760-1 Thrale was con- 
sidered much more in the Grenville interest (see Namier, loc. cit.), but he had asked Newcastle 
for support in Dec. 1760 and got it (B[ritish] M[useum] Add. MS. 32916, fos. 240, 242) 
Thrale and Barclay Perkins, after 1780, sought the custom of the tap-house at the King’s 
Bench prison against Calvert (‘a decided friend of the blue-and-buff interest’) as a reward 
for loyal service to the administration (Hist[orical] MSS. Commission] 14th Report, 
Appendix, pt. Iv, 532-3). See also I. R. Christie, The End of North’s Ministry (1958), 132. 

® Dictionary of | N{ational] Bliography]; Treasury Warrants, xxv, 5-6 (1671). He was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1703. His son Humphrey (Lord Mayor in 1730 and 1741) and the 
elder Cotton had both married daughters of Sir Ambrose Crowley, the great ironmaster. 

10 For Whitbread Sr.’s usual support of the Ministry see Christie, op. cit., 193, 316. 

11 For Greenalls see D. Pink and A. B. Beaven, Parliamentary Representation of Lancashire 
(1889), 241-2; T. C. Barker and J. R. Harris, St Helens (1954), 472; for Kearsley: Pink and 
Beaven, op. cit. 237-41; Gent. Mag. 1842 (ii), 548. Kearsley was such a staunch conservative 
that the mob destroyed his house in Wigan during one contested election. For Patteson see 
B. Cozens-Hardy and E. A. Kent, Mayors of Norwich (1938). In Norwich the brewers seem to 
have been predominantly Tory during the eighteenth century, for of the thirteen brewers who 
became Mayors between 1700 and 1830 eight were Tory. John Patteson’s son turned Whig. 
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Barclays, the Gurneys, the Hanburys and the Buxtons had sprung from 
Quaker stock and carried many of their Quaker social and economic attitudes 
with them into the established church and into Parliament. Since the brewer 
M.P.s were united only as far as their common interests in the fortunes of 
the brewing industry were concerned, legislation affecting the industry con- 
ditioned both the issues they were anxious to support or oppose together, and 
the conflicts which appeared within the general trade interest. The loosely-knit 
group was held together by personal connexions and economic interests rather 
than by any general political principles. The individuals composing it spoke 
personally for the interests of a small number of London porter brewers 
without much external organized trade opinion behind them, and for other 
sections of the brewing industry and its associated trades only in so far as their 
own interests were affected. 


II 


As a revenue producer the industry suffered the close attention of Ministers 
and the Excise authorities. Here lay a continuing reason for the existence of 
the brewers’ interest in the Commons. Taxation on malt, hops, and beer 
totalled about 7s. 6d. a barrel out of a wholesale price of 22s. charged to the 
publican in the years 1722-61 (34 per cent), rising with war taxation to a peak 
of 21s. out of 45s. (or 47 per cent) in 1812 during the Napoleonic wars.!* When 
changes in duty were so important in setting the retail price level (and when, 
until the 1760’s, permission was ostensibly needed for a rise in price—either 
from Parliament or from the local J.P.s) there was an explicit reason for the 
trade to speak with a united voice.!* The consequence of taxation at the point 
of production was, of course, elaborate official supervision of the processes of 
manufacture. This administrative control over both malting and brewing, 
which became steadily more intricate in order to prevent more and more 
subtle ways of evading the law without actually breaking it, was perhaps an 
even more immediate reason for political pressure than the tax rate. The excise 
survey was also becoming more efficient as time went on, and hostility to new 
excise restrictions in the early nineteenth century was responsible for the first 
permanent trade organizations amongst provincial maltsters and brewers." 
In the eighteenth century the ‘voice’ of the trade in politics was that of the 
handful of powerful porter brewers wealthy enough to be seated in the 
Commons in any event and powerful enough in the London trade to be the 
conscious initiators of price changes. By 1750 the low price ceiling and high 
quality set by these few breweries, which were emerging as giant concerns 
from nearly two hundred public breweries in the capital, were attracting more 


2 G. B. Wilson, Alcohol and the Nation (1940), Appendix C; Customs and Excise MSS. 
11858, fo. 1. 

8 B.M. Add. MS. 32914, fos. 433-4; Excise MSS. Treasury Letter Book, 1352, fos. 334-8; 
H[ouse] of C[ommons] Fournals, xx1x, 85; 2 Geo. III, c. 14. 

4 See, e.g., W. Ford, Malt Trade and the Malt Laws (1849). 
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and more production into their hands. By 1780 more than half of London’s 
beer was being brewed in six breweries, and their owners therefore knew that 
the centre of business gravity was firmly in their hands. Of these few, 
Whitbread and Thrale were directly represented, two members of the Calvert 
family were of the Commons, and of the other well-known persons only Sir 
Benjamin Truman, of Quaker stock, had not acknowledged his status with 
a seat. These porter brewers had led the delegations to the Treasury Lords 
in 1761 to secure a rise in price as a reward for accepting the increase in duty 
from 5s. to 8s. per barrel and threatened to stop brewing until it was granted. 
They proposed to strike again in 1782 if the Ministers refused to accommodate 
them with a drop in duty or a further rise in price.1> As Robert Barclay then 
wrote to his partner John Perkins from Norwich: 

I rec’d with much pleasure the account of the Congress of Brewers at Felix’s [i.e. 
Calvert]; your idea of brewing short I think most expedient to our interest but 
perhaps were we to stop directly for two months I believe it wd. prove a more 
powerful argument to Lord Shelburne who wd. be clearly convinced that our union 
gives us a consequence he is little aware of.1® 

These same men kept the duties, prohibitions and bounties favouring their 
interests secure (for example, in the negotiations over the Irish duties in 1785 
and 1791) and combined to face threats which developed not only from the 
public authorities, but also from combinations of merchants in their raw 
material markets in years of scarcity.17 On these occasions they would unite to 
purchase barley or hops abroad on a joint account, which might then be used 
directly or thrown on to the market to break prices. In pursuit of the same 
aim, Whitbread, Combe and Calvert pleaded with Vansittart and Lord Liver- 
pool in 1812 for permission to use duty-free sugar.'® 

As a natural consequence, direct access to the seats of power came from 
personal rather than institutional contacts. For example, Crisp Brown, who 
was malting for Whitbread as well as being an important merchant and maltster 
in his own right at Norwich, wrote to Samuel Whitbread on 12 December 1812: 
I assure you it is of considerable importance to you [i.e. as a brewer] that these 
alterations should take place. . .I have sent you the amended bill for Perusal. I shall 
be anxious to know what alterations the Ministers will agree to make.!® 

1 B.M. Add. MS. 32933, fo. 273; 32914, fo. 433-4. 

16 Barclay Perkins MSS. Letter dated 29 Oct. 1782. 

7 Parl{iamentary] Papers, 1801, 7th Report on High Prices, Appendix 8, p. 45; Hist. MSS 
Comm., Fortescue MSS. 1, 22, 27, 30, 33-4. 

18 Southill Park MSS. Brewery 4686-96, 5691; H. of C. Journals, Lxvut, 415; LXvItl, 858; 
52 Geo. III, c. 45. 

#9 Southill Park MSS. Brewery 4702. There was informal organization amongst the Norfolk 
maltsters, largely induced by a new law, and Brown had become one of their spokesmen 
At the time there had been an understanding with a Committee of inquiry that the time-limit 
for this process of manufacture should be 60 hours, which had been altered to 55 hours without 
consultation. With his own letter to Whitbread, Brown enclosed a note about the bill from 


John Patteson, the Norwich brewer. See, to support this, Excise MSS. Treasury Letter 
Books 1376, fo. 255; 1375, fos. 2-3, 30 
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Brown had been limited to ‘flooring’ the malt only for a certain time and this 
had jeopardized his traditional methods of manufacture. 

The high taxation rate had caused fiscal demands to become important in 
moulding economic fortunes. The fact that the duty had to be paid long before 
cash from sales came in (particularly for the kind of beer mainly brewed in 
London which had to be stored for several months) meant that the excise pay- 
ments were something of a barrier against men with smaller capitals entering 
the trade, and provided some protection fiscally to buttress the economic 
advantages possessed by established interests. Furthermore, there were 
imnortant excise allowances favouring London brewers as against country 
brewers until 1803 and wholesale brewers as against those who both brewed 
and sold retail.2° Since the number of retail outlets was also subject annually 
to the permission of the licensing justices, the business fortunes of the brewer 
were lapped about by non-economic considerations—judicial, administrative, 
and political—from the first sales of produce by the barley farmer and the 
hop-planter to the final sale of beer by the publican. At each stage, whether 
in precinct politics with the J.P.s (particularly from 1790 to 1830 when there 
was some active restriction of licences in built-up areas in London and else- 
where for the improvement of public morals) or in national politics, pressure 
needed to be maintained on the legislature and administration. This is true 
for local brewers and their J.P.s; and true for London porter brewers as 
leaders of the parliamentary interest in national politics. But there were no 
continuous organized links between the two; no national organizations with 
a secretariat, maintaining pressure, possessing regular funds, or with direct 
means of influencing opinion. 

In the 17g90’s a junta of the eleven or twelve largest porter brewers began 
to meet at Brewers’ Hall. The meetings of this committee supplemented and 
then virtually replaced the authority of the Court of Assistants of the Brewers’ 
Company which, until the 1770’s, had been the only institutional focus for 
the expression of opinion in the London trade.*! Since the early decades of 
the century that Court of Assistants had been conscious that the initiative in 
the political world, as in the business world, where the few giants of the 
industry in London were more powerful than the 200 other brewers put 
together, lay outside their grasp. Consequently its members were accustomed 
to wait upon Thrale and Whitbread and Calvert asking them to help in 
negotiating with Parliament over the import of barley, hops and malt.?” When 


*” These differential allowances amounted to three barrels in twenty-three for strong 
beer and two barrels in twenty-two for ale. They were abolished by 42 Geo. III, 
c. 38. 

*t Parl. Papers, 1830, x, Committee. ..on retail sale of beer; 1819, v, Committee. ..on 
Public Breweries, See also G. Wilson, op. cit. ch. 9. 

* Guildhall Library Muniment Room, MSS. Series 5445, Brewers’ Company Minute 
Books, e.g. 10, 24 Jan., 1 May 1772, 8 April 1774. 
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the important brewers themselves began to accept office regularly in the Court 
of Assistants, Whitbread carried a proposal that 

They order the votes of Parliament to be delivered to their clerk and give him strict 
charge to Peruse them carefully and if anything appears relative to Corn, Malt, Beer 
or the Brewery in general to give immediate information to the Master of the 
Company.” 

Then again, from the time of the establishment of the Committee of the porter 
brewers (which employed the clerk of the Brewers’ Company to keep its 
minutes) this and no other body had the initiative in political spokesmanship, 
and even the lesser brewers in London were complaining that the few ‘great 
fermentators’ spoke only for themselves, profiting by the misfortunes which 


pressed more immediately and more insistently upon those brewing on a | 


smaller and hence less efficient scale. It is therefore to be expected that these 
porter-brewer M.P.s should appear on the parliamentary Committees investi- 
gating the industry and prevent hostile interests from dominating the selection 
of witnesses, the questions put to them and the Reports drawn up. 

One further incident illuminates this world of competing vested interests, 
In 1804, when the price of London porter was 5}d. a quart and its quality 


very poor, a powerful new porter brewery was projected by the subscriptions | 


of 600 partners. Unless the new firm was given permission to sue and be 
sued in the name of its secretary or under a common seal, all the partners 
would have to sign writs to recover debts—a great inconvenience. The enter- 
prise might also be denied the excise allowances which were available to 
brewers who did not sell by retail in small quantities, on the pretext that some 
of its partners were publicans (although they had no say in the management of 
the concern, which was for all intents and purposes, although not in law, 
a joint-stock company). Parliamentary permission was necessary to obtain any 
of these privileges, which were so essential to secure their competitive position, 
and for this the projectors had to run the gauntlet of the brewers in Parliament. 
At first the new firm was harried through the courts by brewers in very close 
touch with the Excise authorities, but after much expense the projectors won 
their claims to allowances. In Parliament they were less successful, and two 
attempts to gain corporate privileges in 1809 and 1814 were efficiently killed. 
When their bill was to be presented, Robert Sangster, who was one of the 
managing partners at Whitbreads, asked Whitbread, the senior partner, to 
contact Charles Calvert in the matter. Whitbread had already seen Calvert, 
had written to the Attorney General and canvassed his friends to vote against 
the bill when it was presented.*® 

There followed the last major political success of this eighteenth-century 
type of pressure group. Restrictive licensing by the Justices had put a high 

23 Brewers’ Company Minute Books, 14 Dec. 1781. 


*4 Excise MSS. Trials, 556, 582, 584; Guildhall Library, Pam[phlet] 3802. 
29 Southill Park MSS. Brewery 4715. 
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premium on licensed premises and encouraged the brewers to deploy vast 
capitals in becoming the landlords or the creditors of publicans so as to secure 
their sales. Almost certainly more than half of London’s 5000 publicans were 
controlled in this way in the 1820’s, and the largest breweries might have over 
{£300,000 invested for the purpose. The tide of free trade was flowing against 
the monopoly of charter trading overseas and as strongly against monopoly 
at home. Significantly, the temperance forces of the old world, battling against 
the surge of spirit drinking which had followed the drop in the spirits duties 
in 1822-3, were still in alliance with the advocates of free trade in beer.” 
In 1830 the Beer House Act, which allowed an unrestricted sale of beer, was 
forced through against the established interests of brewers and publicans, who 
both stood to suffer depreciation in their investment in licensed premises, the 
value of which was being supported by the licensing restrictions.*’ The small 
group of brewers in Parliament by extreme activity, and by the efficient 
management of the Select Committee, its report, and the resulting bill, were 
able to ensure in compensation the abolition of the beer duty. They knew that 
they would gain on current account more than they were losing in capital. 


Ill 


This final triumph of the old world triggered off new forces which had been 
growing in strength for some time, and which, within a generation or two, 
were to induce a complete reorientation of political allegiances. Such changes 
become more significant when they are seen in contrast to the context with 
which the industry had been associated in pre-industrial England. 

At the back of the particular eighteenth-century political scene in which the 
commercial interests of the brewing industry were represented, lay a world of 
social and economic values. There were, first and foremost, all the implications 
which lay behind the toast ‘Here’s a health to the brewer and God speed the 
plough’ in an era when agriculture lay at the centre of the nation’s economic 
wealth. There was the peculiar importance of the industry to the landed 
interest and to the government as a fiscal sponge.” Brought together, they 


*6 Parl. Papers, 1830, X, ibid. The double-banked argument for free trade in beer being in 
the interests both of efficient competition in the economic sense and for the protection of 
public morality in the social sense is most clearly expressed outside the House of Commons 
by the Ed[inburgh] Rev[iez] and by R. A. Slaney inside it. See Ed. Rev. Sept. 1826 and 
1829 passim where Sydney Smith is arguing in support of Slaney. The leading brewer in the 
Commons, Charles Calvert, argued against Slaney, saying that it was a bill ‘for the increase 
of drunkenness and immorality’. See G. B. Wilson, op. cit. ch. 10; S. Dowell, History of 
Taxation (1884), Iv, 131-2. 

27: Will. IV, c. 64. 

*8 Taxation from malt, hops, and beer provided Walpole with £14m. of the £6m. revenue 
from taxation in 1735-6 and Pitt with £8m. out of a total of £55m. in 1805. As a taxed article 
beer had the important advantage that it bore increments in the rate of taxation much more 
successfully than most other commodities without curtailing consumption. It was therefore 
highly useful for increasing revenue in time of war. For figures, see J. Sinclair, History of the 
Public Revenue of British Empire (2nd edn. 1790); S. Dowell, History of Taxation (1884). 
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created a peculiarly intimate blend of national values. Hogarth’s ‘Beer Street’ 
was as idealized a portrayal of social and economic virtue as his ‘Gin Lane’ 
was of social vice. In an age when drinking water was perhaps the most 
dangerous habit of all, more especially in towns, beer was the drink cham- 
pioned for temperance reasons against the devil of ardent spirits—even though 
moralists had always condemned drunkenness and had always seen ale-houses 
as the instruments encouraging idleness in villages and subversive conduct, 
both social and political, in the towns. And although the preparation of tea, 
like beer, involves boiling the water, such varied reformers as Wesley, Cobbett 
and Hanway were hostile to tea.” In the popular truths caught by caricatures 
and balladmongers, John Bull is portrayed with a tankard in his hand and 
barleycorns in his hat. Similarly, there was a clear connexion in the public 
mind between protestantism, constitutional government and beer, a trium- 
virate which opposed the alliance between continental catholicism, autocracy 
and wine. France and Spain clearly represented the latter combination, and— 
significantly—even mercantilist arguments were invoked against the wine 
merchant. Just as a series of statutes had sought to prohibit or restrict the 
import of alien fabrics which might rob British cloth of a market, thus restrict- 
ing domestic agriculture, curtailing employment and threatening the balance of 
trade, so the import of foreign beverages was thought to raise similar problems. 
One eighteenth-century ballad®*, which had scorified popery and tyranny in 
previous verses, continued: 








What knaves are they who cross the sea 
To bring such stuff amongst us. 

They spoil the products of the land 
And of her coin disrobe her. 


These traditional values received the first direct assault from an antagonistic 
set of social norms as an immediate result of the increase in beer consumption 
and drunkenness which followed the sordid triumph of free trade in beer in 
1830. A temperance crusade which had previously condemned all spirits and 
all immoderate drinking now turned against any consumption of alcohol on 


2° L. Tyerman, Life and Times of Rev. John Wesley M.A. (1870), 1, 521-3; J. Hanway, 
4 Journal of Eight Days’ Tour (1756) (on which see Johnson’s comments in Literary Magazine 
(1757), nos. 13-14); W. Cobbett, Cottage Economy (1821; 1926 edn. ed. G. K. Chesterton), 
14-22. Cobbett’s opinions are typical of the uncritical hostile attitudes: ‘I view the tea 
drinking as a destroyer of health, an enfeebler of the frame, an engenderer of effeminacy and 
laziness, a debaucher of youth and a maker of misery for old age.’ 

8° Cit. A. Barnard, Noted Breweries of Great Britain and Ireland (1889), 1, 362-7. How 
effective these opinions were in practice is another story. Wine, even if more port than claret, 
was imported on an increasing scale throughout the century. French brandy maintained its 
traditional popularity and the order passed by the Court of the Brewers’ Company itself in 
October 1742 that ‘no ffrench wine be brought to the Hall on Lord Mayor’s Day or any other 
Publick day at the Company’s charge’ did not survive beyond August 1743 (Minute Books, 
5445/28, fos. 74, 89). ‘French wine, Old Hock and Arrack Punch’ were prohibited again 
after strong opposition in 1748-9, but again, only temporarily, and the orders were a 
gesture more against France than against wine. 
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/ 
principle.** Following an initial weakening of the temperance front by dis- 
union, the absolute creed gained dominance as a more efficient fighting dogma. 
And as this new national movement, putting pressure on the legislature from 
the provinces, in particular from Lancashire and Yorkshire,** was the prime 
factor which reorientated the political relationships of the brewing industry, 
it merits more detailed comment. 


IV 

The temperance movement, little studied as yet by students of the nineteenth 
century, was one of the more important influences upon the social attitudes 
current in Victorian England. It sprang to life in an age dominated by the 
problems of housing, feeding and disciplining the unprecedentedly growing 
numbers of a society increasingly committed to life and labour in industrial 
towns. The serious failings of that period, when the administrative means for 
implementing the remedies had to be forged as well as the remedies them- 
selves, are among the much-told tales of nineteenth-century history. They 
were, of course, the acute ills consequent upon the major premiss that indus- 
trialization was saving society from the chronic fate predicted for it by Malthus. 
This predicament of overpopulation in relation to resources was made manifest 
across the Irish Channel for all to see: Samuel Smiles gave the Victorian 
business man a respect properly owed to one who was instrumental in this 
deliverance.*? However, for those contemporaries with eyes to see and hearts 
to feel, these very serious social failings could not be ignored. The temperance 
movement provided both an explanation for them consonant with prevailing 
values and a creed upon which wills might act. 

Both the diagnosis and the remedy were significant. Pessimists interpreting 
Malthus via Ricardo to make the worst of all possible worlds might proclaim 
economic misery to be the inevitable lot of the labouring poor, the unceasing 
burden pressing upon Adam’s race. A Marxist or doctrinaire socialist, on the 
other hand, could diagnose the problem as an institutional one, as did 
J. F. Bray.34 Replace the old economic and political institutions of the nation, 
he could say, and the problems will depart with them. Such revolutionary 


31 A succession of Acts of Parliament against the unfettered sale of drink make traditional 
obeisance to the defence of public morality in their preambles. See the review of the literature 
in S. and B. Webb, History of Liquor Licensing (1903) and G. B. Wilson, op. cit. ch. 10. As 
one example of a mass of contemporary literature see J. Disney, View of Ancient Laws 
against Immorality and Profaneness (Cambridge, 1729). Disney was a magistrate and a 
divine. 

82 As one commentator had it: ‘About 1832 the spirit of fanaticism began to appear in that 
home of fanatics the north of England’ (A. Shadwell, Drink, Temperance and Legislation (1902), 
ch. 5). 

°C, Wilson, ‘The Entrepreneur in the Industrial Revolution’, Explorations in Entrepre- 
neurial History, VII (1955). 

J. F. Bray, Labour’s Wrongs and Labour’s Remedy (1839); Voyage from Utopia (written 
1840-1, pub. 1957). See also A. R. Schoyen, The Chartist Challenge (1958), 106, 124. 
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conclusions implied a wrong diagnosis for the law-abiding, the property- 
owning, the polite and the respectable. The pessimistic conclusions also jarred 
with the confidence of those who remained at heart optimistic, conscious that 
the age was witnessing the final triumph of intelligence and morality over 
brute nature, and who hoped that education might improve society enough to 
make representative government a success. For the respectable artisan and 
the petit bourgeois, therefore, as well as for the mill-owner and the social 
reformer, intemperance in drink could be made a root and branch explanation 
for all the social ills afflicting the poor—even, for the most uncritical exponents 
of the creed, the complete explanation for poverty itself. These same cadres of 
opinion made uncritical Victorian historiography a case-book of morality 
teaching by example. 

Although this set of convictions finds little mention in the standard 
text-books of English nineteenth-century history (and is quite ignored, for 
example, in the more detailed study by H. M. Lynd, England in the Eighteen 
Eighties), it is of significance as the basis for a prominent social movement 
falling within the orbit of ‘philanthropy’. There were many variations, 
exceptions and contradictions to this many-sided theme, but its exponents 
were, in general, the conservative, right-wing front in relation to social 
problems. Broadly speaking, their hope was that ‘charity’—private, personal 
endeavour—would sufficiently mitigate the hardships thrown up in society 
without the need for challenging the traditional organization of society, without 
compulsory redistribution of income by taxation and the consequent apparatus 
of state intervention and public administration. In line with this attitude to 
the solution of social problems went a rational explanation as to their 
cause. 

The diagnosis was couched in terms of an individual moral failing and of 
individual responsibility ; the vocabulary was that of sin and temptation; there 
was no deep-seated institutional evil to be eradicated.*° Only the weakness of 
the individual was at fault, and he might be redeemed by a moral crusade. 
One irony of such a total explanation was that the moral crusade came to be 
buttressed by both local and national pressure to seek legislative limitations 
on the sale of drink and eventual prohibition of its manufacture. Judged by 
its own literature, the only institutional change deemed necessary was the 
eradication or control of the industries concerned—not a creed superficially 
very consonant with the tenets of free trade and Jaissez faire which, often 
equally uncritically, inspired the general economic philosophy of these same 
groups. With socialists of course, when non-conformity and temperance 
inspired labour leadership in a later generation, it was much more in 





35 See Dawson Burns, Christendom and the Drink Curse (1875) and Temperance History; 
T. Whittaker, Life’s Battles in Temperance Armour (1884), as typical examples. The Monthly 
Review (1830 (11), 187) classed the ‘grand institution of Temperance Societies’ with co- 
operative associations and self-supporting dispensaries. 
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harmony, although their diagnosis of the causes of poverty was radically 
different.*® 

To be aware of the uncritical nature of the abolitionists’ case, fought out as 
it was mainly on the slogan level, is not, of course, to deny that it contained 
an important truth, or to ignore the fact that intemperance was the complete 
cause of disaster in many individual cases, or to play down unduly the real 
social evils which were in part created and in part intensified by the unfettered 
sale of drink. But for those concerned with the realities of social history the 
problem has much more in it than a moral lesson. Clearly, there is some sense 
to be found in reversing the onus of blame, as did Dickens: to say that, in 
certain circumstances, poverty encouraged intemperance and that the hope- 
lessness of destitution demanded this short-cut to oblivion, or that, more 
generally, the environment intensified the need. In particular, a problem of 
intemperance emerged as society first moved towards industrialization and 
urbanization. The old local pattern of village life, predominantly agricultural 
or with domestic manufacture, was one very close to subsistence level for most 
of its members. There was no habit of buying many commodities except food 
and drink and clothes, and no experience of having much spare money, save at 
certain infrequent times. The occasional wild excess at these times of surplus 
—‘Saint Monday’, the harvest, wakes, the fair—meant, above all, the pouring 
away of this occasional surplus into leisure and liquor. When men have 
inherited largely fixed patterns of expenditure and an accustomed style of 
living, an increment in wages is very likely to be dispersed in this way.*” Just 
as the social habits imported from this old world of life and labour (in particular 
the habits of expenditure it encouraged) raised many social problems, so the 
habits of indiscipline and irregularity in work inherited from the domestic 
system created great difficulties for entrepreneurs trying to fashion a labour 
force for the regular discipline of factory employment. Both were part and 
parcel of an old way of life imported into a new environment. In addition, 
money wages in the village were often not the only source of sustenance for 
a family, which might well have a garden, even a small plot of land, and 
perquisites in kind. In the town, on the other hand, a money wage was usually 
the sole defence against destitution, implying, therefore, a correspondingly 
greater social danger in squandering it and a greater need for savings to guard 

%* For two examples of the tradition of diagnosis which reversed the sequence of causation, 
blaming social conditions rather than the individual, see: Robert Owen, Letters on Poor Relief 
in A New View of Society and Other Writings (1817, Everyman edn. 1949), 172-3: ‘in the case 
of habitual drunkenness, it appeared to me useless to apply to the individuals who had been 
taught to acquire the practices of intoxication to desist from it, while they remained surrounded 
by the circumstances that perpetually tempted them to continue the habit’ and P. Snowden, 
Socialism and the Drink Question (1908), ch. 9. See also G. Catlin, Liquor Control (1931), 
32-4, 82-4; and C. Dickens, Sketches by Boz. The general diagnosis is summed up in the 
description of drunkenness as ‘the shortest road out of Manchester’. 

* In a different, but partly similar, situation S. H. Frankel speaks of ‘this tendency of the 


cultivator to devote most of his effort to the satisfaction of needs determined by custom’ (The 
Economic Impact on Under-Developed Societies (1953), 35): 
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against defencelessness at a time of unemployment. Thrift was the universal 
virtue: entrepreneurs needed to save in order to create capital, their own 
profits being the prime source of funds for expansion in prosperous times: 
and their working force needed to save to provide insurance against times of 
hardship and depression, old age and sickness. There was a time lag following 
the attainment of more regular, higher wages until the patterns of expenditure 
and a new social discipline were built up in response to industrial employment 
and urban living. And, of course, accepted habits became tested against 
stricter moral norms. 

This lag was as much, perhaps, a question of the delays in the development 
of opportunities for spending in new ways as in the habits of so doing, 
Amongst other targets for spending, putting money into the home in various 
ways, regular holidays away from home, the commercial entertainment which 
later became an attribute of the new mass urban society, all provided ney 
opportunities for spending which were bidding eventually for an ever greater 
share in the family budget. ‘To these material factors was related in an intimate 
way the feeling that social status depended upon evidence of material well- 
being. The economic virtues of thrift, sobriety and diligence were actively 
disseminated down the social structure by every means of formal instruction, 
With them went, much more silently, the ideas of social status current in the 
middle classes. Many factors, not least changing laws and taxes, played their 
part in creating, as in resolving, such a problem, of course, and the relative 
importance of each may be interpreted differently. In the early nineteenth 
century their combined effect was that a lag developed between the standards 
of money-income and the habits of spending, as it has developed in other 
nations in similar circumstances. An acute problem of intemperance resulted. 
It was at heart a crisis of new money wealth, the demands of new social 
standards and old consumption patterns. Perhaps the latest example of it is 
provided by sheiks fat with oil revenues, who keep large stables of motor cars, 
and duel in the desert with Cadillacs. The old attitudes lingered longest in 
England amongst mining communities and dockers, and among the Irish 
immigrants, and the problem became most acute amid the rising national 
prosperity from which all classes benefited after 1848. 


V 
In the 1830’s only the Primitive Methodists, with the Quakers, had given an 
unequivocal welcome to temperance orators, while even Wesleyan groups had 
closed their halls against them.** This was the era of the individual crusaders, 
such as Joseph Livesy in England and Father Mathew in Ireland, and it came 

38 One of the earliest commentaries on this imported American social movement is in 
Monthly Review, 1830 (ii), 187 ff. See also R. Rae, Handbook of Temperance History ; J. Rown- 


tree and A. Sherwell, The Temperance Problem and Social Reform (1901); A. Shadwell, op. cit. 
ch. 5; T. Whittaker, op. cit. 
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to a peak in 1843, when the latter reached England fresh from miraculous, 
if temporary, triumphs in Ireland. There followed a decline until the late 
1850's, the intensity of the agitation after 1850 fluctuating with the per capita 
consumption of alcohol, which in turn fluctuated with good or bad times 
39 





a correlation proved by depression as well as prosperity.*® From a level of 
under 20 gallons per head in 1855, beer consumption rose to above 30 in 1866 
and after a slight decline between 1867-71, to 34-4 gallons in 1876." In its 
second growth after the 1850’s the temperance movement was accepted and 
promoted by the corporate strength of the non-conformist churches as a 
whole. In particular the Wesleyans now gave the movement their full support. 
It was becoming improper for any prominent member of these churches to 
gain his living from the brewing industry, just as the Quakers and Methodists 
had outlawed distilling as an occupation in the previous century.*’ Moreover, 
new temperance societies like the Rechabites, the Sons of ‘Temperance, and 
the Bands of Hope appeared (with most of their support amongst the lower 
middle classes)—all uncompromisingly for total abstention, to provide funds 
and organization for local opinion throughout the land. Wide patronage was 
offered from above. Bishops and peers sat as Vice-Presidents, such different 
persons as Lord Shaftesbury and Cardinal Manning led temperance cam- 
paigns, and the temperance campaign was one of the necessary movements for 
any progressive social thinker (or, indeed, anyone who took social problems 
seriously) to support. And, as with so many of the changing social standards 
expressed in Victorian England, a firm lead came from the Queen and the 
Court.” 

The geographical centres of the temperance movement remained in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, then extended to include Wales, Cornwall and East 
Anglia, where non-conformity was most firmly rooted, and its social centre of 
gravity lay in the lower middle classes—the artisan and petit bourgeois groups.* 
Its influence culminated in important legislation in 1869 and 1872 during 
Gladstone’s ministry. In these few years the political affiliations of the 
brewing industry were rapidly redeployed, and as Sir Robert Ensor remarks in 

3% E.g. ‘A year of great prosperity was also a year of great drunkenness’ (Criminal Statistics 
Year Book, 1899). 

Statistics from G. B. Wilson, op. cit. See, for a typical sequence of development in 
asmall town, J. M. Lees, Rise and Fall of a Market Town [Castle Donnington] (1956). In this 
town a maltster who was also an ale and porter merchant and a beer bottler for the local 
brewery remained until his death in 1869 a prominent Wesleyan—a circuit steward and 
Sunday school superintendent. 

"1. Grubb, Quakerism and Industry (1930), 101-2, 158-9, 176; Friends’ House, Gurney 
MSS., Section 1, no. 7. James Backhouse to John Cropper, 25 July 1831. This letter condemns 
the retailing of ‘ardent spirits’ as ‘clearly immoral’ and incompatible with membership of the 
Society of Friends, but no mention is made of beer. Being a wine merchant was no practical 
barrier to membership of the Society in the 1790’s (Gent. Mag. 1794 (ii), 956), but was evi- 
dently becoming so (T. Clarkson, Portraiture of Quakerism, 3rd edn. 1807). 

*® The Queen was Patron and the entire bench of bishops were Vice-Presidents of the 
Church of England Temperance Society (which was not, however, for total abstention). 

*? Shadwell, op. cit. 99. 
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his summary of the changes, ‘nearly every public house in the United King- 
dom was an active committee room for the conservative party’.* Before 1867, 
apart from limiting hours of sale on Sundays, legislation had done little to 
change the position established with free trade in beer in 1830. The new 
legislative recognition of temperance by the Liberals must be seen, with the 
Repeal of the University Test and Corporation Acts, as a successful bid for 
the non-conformist votes amongst the urban artisans enfranchised in 1867, 
This Tory measure affected exactly the social groups where temperance was 
strongest. Annual control of licensing was once more established and given 
back to the magistrates, from whom it had been removed in 1830; strict 
standards of responsibility were imposed on publicans, hours were limited, no 
spirits were to be sold to children under sixteen, and strict penalties were 
invoked for illegal sale, drunkenness and violence, with loss of licence for 
convicted publicans. The police were once more given rights of entry and 
inspection. 

These measures, particularly the brake placed on opening new public 
houses, made temperance a major issue in national party politics in a way 
which had not been known before, and with them at a blow, the old political 
assumptions of the drink industry were destroyed. The effects of this legisla- 
tion, with the reimposition of the beer duties in 1880, and further limitations 
on sale in subsequent years, fell most immediately upon the sellers rather 
than the manufacturers of alcoholic drink, and reorientations in political 
allegiance came most quickly and most completely to the publicans rather 
than the brewers. Amongst the brewers there were some notable excep- 
tions to the general conversion to Toryism, for example Michael ‘Thomas 
Bass, who had first entered the house as Liberal M.P. for Derby in 1848, 
remained in the same seat and the same party until his departure in 1883. 
Members of the Buxton family, who were partners in an important London 
brewery, similarly remained Liberal in allegiance, Noel Buxton standing as 
a Liberal candidate for Ipswich in 1900, but then resigning from the brewery 
in 1904 to devote himself more completely to a political and philanthropic 
career.*® Yet despite a few more exceptions, by 1g00 the change in affiliation 
was almost complete. Of thirty-three M.P.s who were known or believed 
to be connected with the Trade in that year, only four were Liberals; of 


4 R. C. K. Ensor, England, 1870-1914 (1936), 20-2, 34; J. Bright, Speeches (ed. J. E. T. 
Rogers), 252-3. 

*S The subject was far from innocent of legislation, however, see 3 & 4 Vict. c. 61.; 2 &3 
Vict. c. 47; 11 & 12 Vict. c. 49; 17 & 19 Vict. c. 118; 27 & 28 Vict. c. 64; 28 & 29 Vict. c. 77 
A select committee of 1863 had recommended that more freedom be allowed in the trade in 
intoxicating liquors. Established publicans opposed this (as they did the 1830 Act) and the 
only legislative result of the inquiry was to limit Sunday sales, a sign of the changing temper 
of Parliament (D. Burns, Local Option (1885), 31-2). 

46 M. Anderson, Noel Buxton (1952), 27-35. He joined the Labour party in 1919. Gladstone 
and most members of his Cabinet voted in support of local option in 1883 but no legislation 
followed (D. Burns, op. cit. 24-8). 
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fifteen in 1908 only one was a Liberal; of twenty-two in 1913 there were 
none.*’ 

Apart from the swing towards a single national party allegiance—itself 
a great innovation—there came rapid national organization in the 1870’s. 
Older societies, like the Country Brewers, formed in 1822, took on new life 
and fresh purpose; new ones, led by the Licensed Victuallers’ Defence League 
of 1873, spread a London nucleus of organization over the whole country, and 
national and local societies, first of publicans, then of brewers, channelled 
trade opinion, collected funds and set out to establish countervailing pressure 
against the temperance societies at all levels of political action. Coming at 
atime when party organization was developing on a national basis and needing 
large funds, the accession of a very wealthy industrial interest was of great 
import to the Conservatives, probably more at the local than the national level. 
Party organization, growing more efficient in order to attract the votes of 
a growing electorate, then faced nationally organized pressure groups, and 
Parliament became in part a reception centre, a register of the balance of 
nationally organized interests, rather than containing, within its own member- 
ship, the centre of gravity of the industrial interests. This development in the 
brewing industry foreshadowed a reorientation of industrial allegiance gene- 
rally, away from the Liberals to the Conservatives, a movement of profound 
consequence to British politics, which occurred for a different set of reasons, 
mainly after the 1870’s. The sequence of events described in the latter section 
of this article is, however, a first major example of the way in which legislative 
hostility to one particular industry could provide an issue for national politics. 
Thereby a political ‘interest’, which had, in previous centuries, taken the 
form of a parliamentary group loosely-knit only by bonds of family, friendship 
and common interests without much external organization, was converted 
into a nationally organized movement which prepared to do battle in national 
elections, as well as to maintain an external pressure upon the authorities at 
Westminster. 

47 For names, seats, and voting records, see the lists published in the Brezers’ Almanack. 
I owe this reference to Mr B. Spiller. 

# See authorities cited in G. B. Wilson, op. cit. ch. 17; D. Burns, op. cit. (1885), chs. 1, 11. 
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Brewers in Parliament, 1700-1830 
Names of M.P.s are given with the first and last years of their tenure of a seat. Subsequent 
columns show their constituencies and the places at which they and their families were 
brewing. Gaps in their parliamentary careers are omitted, and the table minimizes the 
brewers’ interest by ignoring the relatives, friends, Peers and M.P.s in such allied occupations 
as hop-planting, distilling, and malting to whom the brewer-M.P.s might look for support 


Name 
C. Barclay 


D. Barclay 
T. Bliss 
Sir T. F. Buxton 


C. Calvert 
J. Calvert 
J. Calvert 


N. Calvert 
N. Calvert 
W. Calvert 
J. Cholmeley 
H. C. Combe 
Sir C. Cox 
J. H. Cotton 


J. Cripps 

Sir T. Crosse 

H. Gurney 

R. H. Gurney 
E. Halsey 

W. Hammond 
Sir B. Hobhouse 


Dates in 
Parliament 


1815-37 


1826-47 
1698-1708 
1818-37 


1812-32 
1754-1802 
1780-1831 


1754-74 
1802-34 
1742-61 
1695-171 
1796-181 
1695-171 
1741-30 


wale 


1806-41 


Constituency 
Southwark, Dundalk, 
W. Surrey 
Penryn, Sunderland 
Maidstone 


Weymouth 


Southwark 

Hertford (B), Tamworth 

Malmsbury, Tamworth, 
St Albans, Huntingdon 

Tewkesbury 

Hertford (B and C) 
London, Old Sarum 

Southwark 

London 

Southwark 

St Germans, Cambridge, 
Marlborough 

Cirencester 

Westminster 

Shaftesbury, Newtown 

Norwich 

Buckingham, Southwark 

Southwark 

Bletchingley, Gram- 
pound, Hindon 


Brewery 


London, Barclay-Perkins 


London, Barclay-Perkins 
Maidstone 


London, Truman, Hanbury 


and Buxton 

London, Calvert 
London, Calvert 
London, Calvert 


London, Calvert 
London, Calvert 
London, Calvert 
London, Cholmeley 


London, Combe, Delafield 


London, Cox 
London, ex. Parsons 


London, Crosse 
London, Barclay-Perkins 
London, Barclay-Perkins 
London, Halsey (Thrale) 
London, Hammond 
London, Whitbread 


J. C. Hobhouse 1820-51 Westminster, London, Whitbread 
Nottingham (B), 
Harwich 

F. Hodgson 1824-47 Barnstaple London & Kingston, Hodgson 

W. Hucks 1709-40 Abingdon, Wallingford London, Hucks 

R. Hucks 1722-41 Abingdon London, Hucks 

H. Isherwood 1796-7 Windsor Windsor 

J. H. Kearsley 1831-7 Wigan Wigan 

Sir E. K. Lacon 1812-18 Great Yarmouth Yarmouth 

J. Lade 1713-27 Southwark London, Lade 

Sir G. Meggott 1722-3 Southwark London, Meggott 

Sir G. Page 1708-20 Shoreham London, Page 

J. Palmer 1801-18 Bath Bath 

Sir J. Parsons 1685-1717 Reigate London, Parsons 

H. Parsons 1722-41 Harwich, London London, Parsons 

J. Patteson 1802-12 Minehead, Norwich Norwich 

J. Ramsbottom 1810-45 Windsor Windsor 

R. Ramsbottom 1806-10 Windsor Windsor 

C. Shaw-Lefevre 1830-57 Downton, Hants. London, Whitbread 

G. Shum 1796-1805 Honiton London, Combe, Delafield 

H. Thrale 1765-80 Southwark London, Thrale (Barclay) 

R. Thrale 1741-7 Southwark London, Thrale (Barclay) 


S. Whitbread 1768-96 Bedford (B), Steyning 

S. Whitbread 1790-1815 Bedford (B) 

S.C. Whitbread 1820-30 Middlesex 

W.H. Whitbread 1818-34 Bedford (B) London, Whitbread 

Sir W. Wigram 1802-7 Fowey, Wexford London, Meux-Reid 

W. Wigram 1807-31 New Ross, Wexford London, Meux-Reid 

Sources: See n. 1 above. I have not included such men as J. Mangles or J. Wells (partners 

in Meux-Reid after 1809) whose period in Parliament did not overlap with their connexion 
with thebrewing industry. 


London, Whitbread 
London, Whitbread 
London, Whitbread 
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Il. CARLYLE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By H. Ben-ISRAEL 


The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


I 

CARLYLE entered the field of Revolutionary studies when the Revolution was 
transforming itself from politics to history, and he himself played an important 
part in this transition. His older contemporaries belonged to the Revolutionary 
generation and his younger friends, like John Mill, were products of it. 
William Smyth was at that time lecturing on the French Revolution in 
Cambridge and looking out upon it ‘as from a College window’. Smyth was 
extricating himself from the spirit of the pamphleteers through wide reading 
and a conscious training in academic impartiality. John Wilson Croker, from 
the midst of the political scene, was fighting the phantom of the Revolution, 
and at the same time delving deep into the Revolutionary sources. For him 
the Revolution had become a subject of historical inquiry only in the sense 
that he was able to investigate it from records. Alison’s book came out after 
Carlyle had begun his studies. It stole Croker’s thunder but left Carlyle 
unmoved. Alison knew the sources but not how to use them. His biblio- 
graphical prefaces are now the best part of his book, which Carlyle had not 
read when Mill asked whether it was worth reviewing.! Carlyle glanced at it, 
saw that the ‘margin bears marks of great enquiry’, knew that Alison had been 
to France, and advised Mill to review it but to tell his own story, without fear 
or favour.” ‘It is a thing utterly unknown to the English and ought to be 
known.’ When Mill read the book himself, he found that Alison was ‘incon- 
ceivably stupid and twaddling...has no research’,® and that the references 
were to compilations. Alison’s book, pervaded by political principle, tried to 
throw ‘true light’ on the Revolution, was tremendously successful and is now 
forgotten. His sort of history is soon superseded. As he modestly realized, 
his success was due to his being first in the field. 


* Mill to Carlyle, 11-12 Apr. 1833 [The] Letters of [John S.] Mill, ed. H. S. Elliott (1910), 
1, 46. 

? Carlyle wrote that Alison was an ‘ Ultra Tory, and therefore cannot understand the French 
Revolution’ (to Mill, 18 Apr. 1833, Letters to Mill{, Sterling and Browning], ed. A. Carlyle, 
1923, 51). Mull wanted to review Alison but had little hope of being allowed to do so in the 
Ed|inburgh| Rev[iew], because he wanted to show up Macaulay’s ignorance of the Revolution 
‘as shown in that review’. He sent his review to Carlyle who said, ‘there is not a word in it 
that I do not subscribe to’ (Carlyle to Mill, 24 Sept. 1833. Letters to Mill, 69). The review 
alluded to is no doubt that in the Monthly Repository (July, Aug. 1833), VII, 507, 513. It is 
a severe criticism especially of Alison’s view of the causes of the Revolution. Macaulay’s 
article which Mill wanted to show up is probably that on Dumont in Ed. Rev. (1832). 

* To Carlyle, 18 May 1833 (Letters of Mill, 1, 49). 
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Carlyle’s History, when it came out in 1837,‘ established his fame. It is the 
best known of the English histories of the event, and belongs with Michelet 
and Lamartine to the class of books which are not brought up to date in new 
editions.’ It is often considered as a piece of literature rather than a history, 
and this raises a central question in Carlylean studies, that of the standards 
which should be used in estimating Carlyle as a historian. This question has 
recently been raised by a group of students of English and History® who have 
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attempted a revaluation of Carlyle on the ground that previous estimates had 
used irrelevant and anachronistic standards. They say that Carlyle was most 
underrated at the end of the last century when dry, scientific and purely 
factual writing was the fashion in English historiography. They want to judge 
Carlyle ‘in the light of what he endeavoured to do’ as a literary and not as 
a scientific historian, as an heir of Gibbon and not as a contemporary of 
Ranke.’ This criticism is directed against narrow professional historians who 
apply to Carlyle standards which did not exist in his time. It is not, however, 
clear that such a narrowly professional school exists. Gooch who is mentioned 
in this connexion does criticize Carlyle’s errors as well as his interpretation: 
But Gooch belongs to a different tradition of Carlylean criticism, deriving 
from Mill and Morley and discoverable in Trevelyan and Aulard. At the same 
time the conclusions of both Mill and Aulard are favourable to Carlyle’s 
scholarship and historical merit. 

Those who seek to save Carlyle from the narrow clutch of the professional 
critics, defend him by applying standards which he himself would not have 
acknowledged because they are not the standards of history which he knew 
and pursued.® The faults which he knew that he had failed to overcome, they 
glorify into achieved aims. The ‘literary’ aims which he indeed professed, he 
tried to achieve not at the expense of historical, accurate and factual truth, 
but emphatically through it. 


* The essays on Mirabeau and on the Histories, and the Diamond Necklace also appeared 
in 1837. In this article the references to [the] Fr[ench] Rezv[olution] are to the 1869 edition 

5 Carlyle expected to be done with the French Revolution for ever, as soon as he finished 
writing about it. His few corrections related to (1) the sinking of the Vengeur (see below, 
p. 130); (2) his assertion that Frederick the Great was the only king ever to attempt suicide 
(in 1868 he added a note calling this a calumnious rumour which he had got from the Ed. Ret 
review of the Mémoires de Bastille. C. R. L. Fletcher’s edition (1902) does not contain the 
correction) ; (3) Admiral ‘Nesham’, not ‘Needham’, and to the sword he had been given in 
Paris in 1789 which was not ‘long since rusted into nothingness’. 

6 E.g. L. M. Young, [Thomas] Carlyle [and the Art of History] (Philadelphia, 1939) 
C. F. Harrold, ‘Carlyle’s General Method in The French Revolution’, in Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America (1928), XLII1, 1150-69. Much valuable analysis of 
Carlyle’s mind and work loses by being presented as an argument in such a controversy 
These are mainly American scholars. Carlyle has always had a special attraction for Americans 
His first earnings came from the U.S., and he left his library to Harvard University. J. A 
Froude, My Relations with Carlyle (1903), 72. 

7 Young, Carlyle, 3-4. 

8 G. P. Gooch, History and Historians {tn the Nineteenth Century] (2nd edn. 1952), 304. 

® They argue, roughly, that Carlyle regarded history writing as an art. He must therefore 
be judged, like a creative artist, by the standards that he set himself. 
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What Carlyle’s own historical aims and methods were must be shown with 
reference to his own discussions of them, to the process by which he studied 
and wrote history, and to the French Revolution as it stands. His works abound 
in theoretical discussions of history writing, because, of all the English historians 
of his time, he was the most conscious of the problems involved and of the 
transformations which existing historical conventions were undergoing, especi- 
ally abroad. In his essays on history, mostly written before the Histories 
themselves, he discussed the theoretical problems of research and scientific 
history and foresaw the division of labour that must come in historical work.!° 
He discussed the difference between narratives which recreate history and 
those which discuss aspects of history; and he saw the dangers and the limita- 
tions of drudgery as well as its necessity and its possible elevation. 

Carlyle was strongly influenced by German thought and enthusiastic over 
the translation of Niebuhr into English. He announced it to Goethe in 1829, 
adding that German influence had reached the universities.!! ‘The German 
influences which were strongest on him were those of the period preceding 
the beginning of the historical movement proper. But though his teachers 
were Herder and Schiller, he knew the work of Niebuhr and Ranke well; and 
it is not the plea of ignorance that can shield him against the charge that his 
methods were insufficiently critical. 

Carlyle was even more influenced by the Romantic movement in literature!” 
and by its element of rebellion. But in him individual and intellectual 
rebellion were stronger than social. There is little in common between Shelley 
expressing in poetry Godwin’s rationalistic ideas and Carlyle developing in 
tortuous prose his own subjective way of thought, under the influence of 
Burke amongst others. 

Romanticism influenced Carlyle’s historical writing in several ways. An 
unlearned, intuitive enthusiasm appears in his earliest references to historical 
subjects. His early letters contain a conventional pattern of sympathies such 
as are familiar in the young and romantic liberals who were taught by 
Madame de Staél. He frowns at the cold and cruel Revolution and responds 
warmly to Napoleon,!* moved especially by the tragic quality of his fall. ‘Since 
the days of Prometheus Vinctus’, he knows of nothing more sublime than this 
great man’s torment. ‘Captive, sick, despised, forsaken;—yet arising above 


© On the division of historical work see, e.g., the article ‘On History’, Fraser’s [Magazine] 


(1830); on the significance of small but true facts see ‘ Biography’, ibid. (Apr. 1832). 

" To Goethe, 22 Dec. 1829 ({Correspondence between] Goethe and Carlyle, ed. C. E. Norton 
(1887), 162). Niebuhr’s History of Rome had been translated in 1828 by Hare and Thirlwall. 

* The influence of Scott and Byron was great on Carlyle. From romanticism he learnt 
early an idea which was to be fruitful for his history writing, that ‘the kind of genius named 
dramatic may be employed in a thousand ways unconnected with the theatre ; it gives life and 
splendour to the picturesque novels of Sir Walter Scott, and forms in a different shape, the 
basis of much sublime philosophy in the treatises of Madame de Staél’ (to Jane Welsh, 30 Apr. 
1822, [The] Love Letters [of Thomas Carlyle and Fane Welsh], ed. A. Carlyle (1909), 1, 39). 

* Love Letters, 1, 43, 69, 80. 
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it all, by the stern force of his unconquerable spirit, and hurling back on his 
mean oppressors the ignominy they strove to load him with.’ This early 
romanticism survived many developments and formed the emotional basis for 
his theory of heroes in history. 

Carlyle’s starting-points in history were a passionate interest in human 
facts and an endless quest for the answers to the questions which troubled 
his soul. The human curiosity may have been shallow at first, but it was a 
stimulus to investigation and it led to a search for true reality. Only that 
which ‘really happened’ was really exciting to Carlyle. At the root of his 
philosophic restlessness and his devotion to history!® was the belief that history 
was a bible written by God and that it was the historian’s function to interpret 
Providence!® and expound the esssentially moral nature of the world.!” Asa 
result of all this he was driven to much hard thinking about the meaning of 
the Revolution. The inquisitive and the philosophic nature of his interest in 
history explain the two qualities on which he prides himself in this book—the 
ability to portray stark reality, and at the same time to reveal profound truth 
behind it. This also explains the contradictory appreciations of the work, 
which some have called a mere painting and others a sermon on the text of 
the Revolution.'® 

The passion for human detail was a romantic interest by which even Alison 
was touched. Acton thought that the novelty of Alison’s book was that he 
explained the combinations of nobility and savagery in Revolutionary 
characters.!® The subject of Carlyle’s investigations for the History was human 
behaviour. This is why his book appears to some a psychological study or 
a sociological case book. Human interest was in the air and was, in time, to 
produce social histories, but Carlyle was the first to write a human history of 
the French Revolution. 

Another important romantic influence on Carlyle was the romantic poets’ 
theory of artistic creation. It shaped his own work, for he actually put into 
practice a subconscious method of writing history. It is the source of much 
that is extraordinary in his work and for which explanations are often sought 


14 To Jane Welsh, Aug. 1822, ibid. 1, 68. 

15 In his earliest letters Carlyle showed a preference for history which he always recom- 
mended to Jane. E.g. ‘I still look upon it as the most instructive and interesting of all studies’ 
(13 July 1822. Love Letters, 1, 66). In time and bulk most of Carlyle’s work (15 out of 23 
volumes) was devoted to historical writing. 

16 See, e.g., History of Frederick the Great (Chapman and Hall, 1897), 1, 168. 

17 Basil Willey, in his essay on Carlyle in Nineteenth Century Studies (1950), calls Carlyle’s 
history evidence for the reality of a moral order. Carlyle wrote in ‘Count Cagliostro’: 
‘Withanation,....where the multitude of the chances covers, in great measure, the uncertainty 
of Chance, it may be said to hold always that general Suffering is the fruit of general 
Misbehaviour, general Dishonesty.’ 

18 E.g. E. Jenks, Thomas Carlyle and John Stuart Mill (1888). 

19 ‘Alison has enabled us to understand one of the mysteries of the Revolution, the occasional 
enthusiasms and generosity of men who were no trained [?] assassins’ (Cambridge University 
Library, Add. MS. 5649). 
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elsewhere. Applied to the history of the Revolution, this notion meant a 
rejection of thought about the event and also of historical perspective. Distance 
produced the generalizations which Carlyle did not want. To grasp the 
Revolution historically he lost himself inside the intricate period, wandered 
about it aimlessly and unsystematically in the hope that close contact would 
somehow create the right reaction. The process of creating true history for 
Carlyle was as subconscious as the process of creating poetry was in Words- 
worth’s theory. To promote a genuine reaction, an historian makes sure that 
the picture which gives the stimulus is authentic. Once the right reaction has 
been brought about, it is this which directs the recreation of reality. Writing 
history was so painful for Carlyle because, while playing a highly active role, 
he considered himself a passive factor. All he could do was feverishly to pile on 
the fuel and wait for the flame to burst out and illuminate a picture in his mind. 

This notion did much to produce both the best and the worst in Carlyle’s 
book. It led to its greatest fault, the lack of proportion. Many of the individual 
faults, the neglect of Europe and the provinces, of the past and of the future, 
of events and of phases, of whole spheres of economic and constitutional 
development, are connected with this defect. Because Carlyle trusted his 
reactions, he wrote only of what evoked the strongest reactions. He imagined 
that as long as he was telling the truth he could not go wrong, and in this he 
laid himself open to attack from historians who demand the whole truth. 

The romantic method of creation also let him down in his use of sources, 
the second great point of criticism against him. He seems to have believed” 
that the reconstruction of any historical object is the result of a multitude of 
both objective and subjective processes, some of them unconscious, which 
create a different picture of the object in the mind of every reader.*! The 
extraordinary thing is that his own characterizations are generally accepted as 
remarkably true. But this method, so successful in the treatment of persona- 
lities, often proved inadequate when applied to ordinary historical facts. 

An attitude to history was also at the root of the unique impartiality which 
Carlyle claimed”? and which was claimed for him by historians like Trevelyan** 
and Aulard.** The claim seems strange when it is applied to a man who 


*” See, e.g., ‘Mirabeau’ in Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 111 (1899), 409-10. 

*t ‘Each individual takes up the Phenomenon according to his point of vision. . . gives, 
consciously, some poor crotchety picture of several things; unconsciously some picture of 
himself at least. And the Phenomenon, for its part, subsists there, all the while, unaltered; 
waiting to be pictured as often as you like, its entire meaning not to be compressed into any 
picture drawn by man’ (‘Parliamentary History’ in Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 1v 
(1899), 2). 

*2 E.g. ‘Cavaignac is angry with me for my treatment of the Sea-green man and Impartialité 
generally. I take no sides in the matter. How very singular!’ (J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle, 
1834-1881 (1884), 1, 113). 

* Carlyle: an Anthology (1953) 5-68; ‘ Bias in History’ (An Autobiography and other Essays, 
1949), 73-4. 

* “Impartial... mais non calme ni insensible’ (A. Aulard, ‘Carlyle Historien de la Révo- 
lution Francaise’, La Révolution Frangaise (1912), LXI, 202). 
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despised even toleration as ‘indifferentism’.2®° And detachment would have 
been a negation of his basic condition for the writing of history, which required 
a vision seen as if from inside historical objects. His impartiality could not 
exclude identification and sympathy. What it meant to him was a resolution 
to avoid a superstructure of systematic ideas. It meant also a sense of the 
irrelevance of political judgments in histories of the Revolution. He had 
passed through the stage of seeing all sides and avoiding extremes, and he 
must have rejected the contention that the aims of the Revolutionaries can 
only be seen clearly from a distance. Despair of getting at truth through 
‘mazes of speculation’ drove him to extreme persistence in the attempt to 
paint reality only. His impartiality was therefore a result, not of a political 
attitude (though it is true that he stood outside all parties) but of a search for 
a historical truth which is achieved by an historian who abandons himself to 
the impact of as much reality as he can find, bringing to it nothing from 
outside, least of all a pattern of politics.?® 

Carlyle’s earliest publication, a series of articles written in 1819-22 for 
Brewster’s Encyclopaedia, is often ignored or dismissed as hackwork.?’ Some 
of the articles are connected with the French Revolution and constitute 
straight historical writing. He used German works® and made historical 
guesses. The best reading is the article on Chatham, full of hero-worship not 
yet vitiated by any extremes of opinion or political bitterness. The article on 
Nelson, based on Southey’s Life, gives good accounts of the battles, and 
dramatizes the death scene. Nelson’s ‘sense of rectitude’, writes Carlyle, 
‘embodied itself in a feeling of loyalty to the king and of hatred to all French- 
men’. In his article on Moore, Carlyle dismisses this man’s Revolutionary 
writings as no longer interesting.”® The articles on Pitt and Necker contain 
the narrative of the Revolutionary period on which Carlyle’s subsequent 
picture rested. 

The most conspicuous quality of the historical articles is the conventionality 
and the caution with which politics are treated. There is no hint of the forth- 
rightness which we expect to find in Carlyle. The writer here balances his 
judgments so carefully that they sometimes cease to make sense. The question 
arises whether Carlyle then had any political views which he toned down for 

*° Carlyle praised Mill’s sharpness in reviewing Alison: ‘I set little store by this so celebrated 
virtue of Tolerance’ (to Mill, 24 Sept. 1833, Letters to Mill, 70). 

26 Mill, who expounded Carlyle’s views of history-writing in Carlyle’s own spirit, dissented 
from him on this point. He thought Carlyle’s mistrust of analysis excessive and believed that 
past politics offer useful hypotheses to prove from history. 

*7 See, e.g., A. Ralli, Guide to Carlyle (1920). Carlyle himself called them ‘miserable 
compilations’ (Love Letters, 1, 19). 

28 Carlyle taught himself German in 1819-20. 

2° Dr John Moore’s Fournal during a Residence in France... (1793) and View of the causes 
and progress of the French Revolution (1795) are sources of some importance, which Carlyle 
used for the 10 Aug. (Fr. Rev. 11, 260), for the massacres of Sept. (ibid. 11, 305), and for the 
scene in the Convention on 24 Oct. (Carlyle says 25 Sept.), when Marat put a pistol to his 
head (ibid. 11, 357). Carlyle thinks Moore may have copied the Moniteur, but this is unlikely 
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nuld have | the sake of the detachment required in an encyclopaedia, or out of his anxiety 








| required to make his first appearance in print, or whether he was as impartial as he was 
could not non-committal. The artificiality of his elaborate ambiguities in dealing for 
esolution | — jnstance with the question of war and peace in 1793 or with Pitt’s abandon- 
ise Of the | ment of reform, when compared with the genuineness of passages in the 
He had | article on Chatham, indicates that he was keeping himself in check on contro- 
3, and he | versial questions. This need might have fostered his strange bitterness of later 
aries can years towards hackwork or writing for periodicals. 
| through ~ If the articles contain some ‘cant’ which later made Carlyle blush, they also 
ttempt to hinted at better things to come. The statement, for instance, that ‘the Revo- 
1 political lution might be accelerated or retarded, it could not be prevented or pro- 
search for duced’, was not in itself unusual, but it stands out among the historical 
Limself to judgments presented here. It marks Carlyle as an independent thinker, who 
ing from could already accept the royalist theories on incitement without believing that 
incitement caused the Revolution, and who, while hating misrule and violence, 
1g—22 for blamed no one for either. There is, apart from the forced detachment, the 
..27 Some ability to see and express the contradictory points of view and to make the 
constitute most of each case, the anti-revolutionary and even the anti-reformist. In all 
historical } — this one discerns a faint foreshadowing of the peculiar kind of impartiality 
ship not which Carlyle later exercised from the omniscient level of the History. The 
article on compact, ambiguous and problematical rendering of various points of view 
ttles, and hints at a characteristic peculiar to Carlyle, that of presenting both situations 
s Carlyle, and questions of judgment in the confused, uncertain way in which they 
| French- appear to the people concerned. They may be distorted historically, but they 
lutionary are true to the working of human nature and they create, out of a multitude 
r contain ' of false and subjective reactions, the atmosphere and psychological back- 
ibsequent ground which make history credible. 
ntionality 
the forth- II 
lances his The process by which Carlyle studied and wrote the French Revolution, 
ye ona roughly between 1831 and 1837, is known as a series of unspeakable agonies. 
own for 


Carlyle dramatized the way in which he was consumed by the intensity of his 
ee absorption and tormented by the nature of his materials. But the making of 
the book, when reconstructed from his various writings of the time, reveals 
more than this. It brings out the close relation between theory and practice 
in his view of history, his initiation into Revolutionary studies, the influence 
| ‘miserable and help of John Mill, the sources he used, the sort of research he engaged in, 
his method and his progress. Of the material for this reconstruction, the 


it, dissented 
elieved that 


of the causes 


vich Carlyle %*® An even more bitter memory must have been his proposal to Fraser, when driven by need 
and for the in the course of the preparations for the French Revolution, of a series of articles ‘chiefly to 
pistol to his be translated from memoirs’. Fraser made such a low offer that Carlyle abandoned the idea 


is unlikely. (Carlyle to his brother John, 17 June 1834, Letters [of Thomas Carlyle], 1826-36 (1888) 11, 184). 
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correspondence with Mill is the most revealing®! and that with Goethe the 
most disappointing.?* Had Carlyle stayed in Edinburgh we should have 
known more about him, for in London he and Mill met to talk about the 
Revolution and to exchange books. The letters to Emerson* begin roughly 
where those to Mill end, and are sufficiently infrequent to combine spontaneity 
with a conscious effort at self-study. They therefore bring out best the 
crystallization of Carlyle’s view of history through the experience of writing. 

Two influences, the events of 1830 and Saint-Simonian literature,** gaye 
Carlyle an interest in the Revolution, and made him more aware than before 
of social and political problems. The next stage was meeting Mill in 1831, 
It is sometimes thought that it was then that Mill, under pressure of other 
duties, offered Carlyle the materials he had been collecting for a history of the 
Revolution, and that Carlyle started preparing his own history.*® All that was 
arranged, however, was that Mill should send books of all sorts to Carlyle who 
was cut off from any library. Carlyle continued to ask for ‘anything at all’ 
Mill could spare.*® In the course of the correspondence it long remained 
uncertain which of them was going to write the history. ‘Any tolerable history 
of the Revolution’, wrote Carlyle, ‘I could still read with interest. I am very 
curious about France.’*’ But his curiosity was not yet all-absorbing and his 
letters are full of plans for a history of the Scottish church.* 

Carlyle’s interest in the Revolution gained precedence over his other interests 
in 1833, after he had read Thiers. He was one of many who were impressed 


31 The best general account of Mill’s help to Carlyle is in M. St John Packe’s The Life of 
Fohn Stuart Mill (1954). E. Neff (Carlyle and Mill (2nd edn. 1926)) does not study in detail 
this side of their relations. E. Jenks (Thomas Carlyle and John Stuart Mill, 1888) treats the 
two men separately. He knew that there was a correspondence, but had no access to it. Froude 
was wrong when he said that Carlyle’s letters to Mill had been destroyed, for they were 
published later (Letters to Mill, ed. A. Carlyle, 1923). Those of Mill to Carlyle are in Letters 
of Mill, see n. 1 above. 

32 Goethe and Carlyle. Apart from a few references to the Saint Simonians and to Scott's 
Napoleon it has little bearing on politics or history. 

33 [The Correspondence of Thomas] Carlyle and [Ralph Waldo] Emerson, 1834-72 (ed. 
C. E. Norton, 2 vols. 1883). 

34 Carlyle first heard from the Saint-Simonians as a result of his article ‘The Signs of the 
Times’, Ed. Rev. (1829). Goethe asked him to keep aloof from them (17 Oct. 1830, Goethe 
and Carlyle, 226), but Carlyle continued to received material, e.g. on the Three Days (ibid. 
258), and thought them ‘earnest zealous and nowise ignorant’. To Mill he wrote favourably 
of them as being good and necessary (16 June 1832, Letters to Mill, 8), but later he said of 
them that ‘the enthusiast nowise excludes the quack’ (16 Oct. 1832, ibid. 16). 

35 Young, Carlyle, 96. Miss Young suggested that when the decision to write the French 
Revolution took place, between the writing of the article ‘On History’ and that on ‘ Biography’, 
Carlyle by way of preparation ‘whipped into shape’ his ideas on history-writing with the result 
that the latter article contains more practicable views. But ‘Biography’ (Apr. 1832) in fact 
preceded the decision to write the French Revolution, which was made in June 1833. More- 
over, Carlyle’s most extravagant idea about history-writing, that which requires the extraction 
of poetry from history, had already emerged fully when he wrote ‘The Diamond Necklace’. 

3° To Mill, 28 Aug. 1832 (Letters to Mill, 11). Carlyle asks Mill not to mind what he could 
not find. 

37 16 Oct. 1832 (Letters to Mill, 16). 
38 19 Nov. 1832 (ibid. 23). 
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and challenged by the first long history of the Revolution, and stimulated by 
both its merits and its defects. It is interesting that he shows something of 
Smyth’s opposition to Thiers’ deterministic ideas, which reduced the moral 
responsibility of men by emphasizing the relentless march of events. He 
sneers at this and talks of it as ‘a wonderful system of ethics. ..every hero 
turns out to be perfectly justified in doing whatsoever he succeeded in doing’. 
[tis interesting also that he vaguely suspected at the time the point that Croker 
was to elaborate later. He objected to ‘his hard mechanical all-for-politics 
disposition, characteristic, I imagine, of the modern French School generally ’.* 

Carlyle’s reaction to Thiers provides the first intimation of his own interest 
in topics on which Thiers ‘unfortunately is rather uncommunicative; what I 
might call the private-biographic phasis; the manner in which individuals 
demeaned themselves, and social life went on...’. Carlyle wanted to read 
books on the prisons, on ‘bon mots uttered on the scaffold’,* the queues at 
the bakers’ shops, the assignats. He also wanted a life of Danton and declared 
that the three great men of the Revolution were Mirabeau, Danton and 
Napoleon. The letter which he wrote to Mill on this subject anticipates 
important features of the final History. Thiers is lightly criticized, but Carlyle 
is really looking through him and past him. His own interest, the human, 
social, dramatic, and biographical are all there. What Thiers does not supply, 
Carlyle will look for elsewhere. Even the latent thoroughness is there in the 
impatience to learn from an expert what the assignats really were. And the 
stray thought about the bakers’ queues was to mature later into a section of 
the History, ‘In Queue’.”! 

A feature of this early reaction is the intuitive, premature, over-confident 
judgment in the choice of the great men and the portrayal of these from 
a passing inner vision, uncertain and subjective. Reading Thiers, Carlyle 
pities Danton, whom he had been in the habit of describing ‘a la Walter Scott, 
simply as a tiger, and imagine that this explained him’. But some time later 
Carlyle asked Mill about a folio of Revolutionary portraits.** ‘Tell me if these 
heads are reckoned genuine’, he wrote, and immediately plunged into his 
‘physiognomic survey’: ‘Lafayette, looks puppyish, Camille Desmoulins is 
full of spirit, talent, half-blackguard gaiety.’ The picture of Danton as a tiger, 
borrowed from Scott, had been dispelled by Thiers, but looking at the portrait, 
Carlyle again changes his mind: ‘True heroism never dwelt in such a taber- 
nacle. I fear Thiers has quite misled me.’ But not even the vision fired by 
a portrait was to last. Mill’s logical mind may have been puzzled by Carlyle’s 
hasty judgments; he made inquiries from the editor of the National and learnt 
that the genuineness of some of the portraits was doubtful, ‘and without any 

* To Mill, 12 Jan. 1833 (ibid. 33-4). 

“ Three years later Carlyle was still asking for such a book on bons mots (A. Carlyle, New 
Letters of Thomas Carlyle (1904), 3). 


*' Book v1, ch. Iv (1, 285). 
* 22 Feb. 1833 (Letters to Mill, 40). 
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hint from me at once instanced Danton....Ugly but not ignoble either 
in mind or in feature.’ Carlyle kept Danton in his list of the great, 
after all.4* 

The relationship with Mill changed with Carlyle’s progress. Mill was at 
first the tutor, supplying books, advising, guiding. After Carlyle began 
writing, his questions became more specific. He then used Mill much in the 
same way in which he later used his research assistants. 

Sometime in June 1833 it had occurred to him that he himself might write 
about the Revolution. He saw ‘a great result’ ‘in these so intensely interesting 
Narratives’. To extract it would be ‘the highest kind of writing’. The wish to 
write came together with the realization of what history meant to him. It was 
‘the only possible Poem, that hovers for me in every seen Reality’.*4 The vision 
of a history of the French Revolution, based partly on ideas of history which 
Carlyle had expressed earlier, seems to emerge from the depth of his struggle 
with his materials. We can watch his growing dissatisfaction with historians 
who offer theories instead of information. The urge to write took precedence 
over the need to achieve complete understanding. It was as though he needed 
to recreate the Revolution before he could pretend to grasp its meaning. To 
its riddle his massive reading had brought no answer by the time he asked 
himself, ‘why might I not, too, prepare for such a task.’ It aroused only 
‘a tumult of feelings, visions, half visions and darknesses’. 

When he finished ‘The Diamond Necklace’, he was repeating in various 
places that history must be based on all the accurate information that research 
could yield, and that it was through this truth that reality is made into a poem. 
He must have found it much harder to achieve this for The French Revolution 
than for the story of the Diamond Necklace. All through his writing two 
complaints are repeated. The one related to the chaotic, conflicting, repetitious, 
useless, treacherous materials and the other to the state of his own mind. It 
was never in control; he could not understand the Revolution. The recurring 
words are ‘darkness’ and ‘chaos’.*° It was while mourning the lost manuscript 
that Carlyle began to see some worth in it, the significance of truth and of fact. 
World Fact and ordinary fact now become the central theme. The more he 
searched for it, the more he knew that it eluded him; the more exasperated 
he became with the materials, the more he cried out for ‘Facts, Facts, no 
theory’.** 

‘Ss The same list of the three great men reappears in the article ‘Mirabeau’. 

4 To Mill, 13 June 1833 (Letters to Mill, 57). 

* E.g. to Mill, early Sept. 1834: ‘The French business grows darker and darker upon me; 
dark as was Chaos. Ach Gott!’ (Letters to Mill, 101). 

46 ‘To different correspondents Carlyle now wrote that he had come to honour ‘facts more 
and more, theory less and less’. See, e.g., his letter to Emerson of 29 Apr. 1836. A fact is great 


as a ‘Sentence printed if not by God, then, at least by the Devil’ (Carlyle and Emerson, 
I, 93). 
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Ever since Carlyle’s time people have asked what sort of historian he was, 
whether he was scholarly, whether he was original and whether the result is 
of permanent value. The imaginative and poetic quality of his work was widely 
accepted (though not by Hallam and Wordsworth). His treatment of fact has 
been debated since Mill first claimed for him the ‘quality of the historical 
day drudge’, and asserted, from his own knowledge of the sources, and of 
the use made of them by others, that a more accurate historian never 
wrote.*’ 

From historians in general we hear either that he engaged in the most 
minute, meticulous and critical collation of sources, or that he was utterly 
credulous. A detailed study of Carlyle’s use of sources by Professor Harrold 
in 1928 provided the stimulus for certain works, already mentioned, which 
defended Carlyle as an historian. In that study the French Revolution is 
treated like a ‘cento of fragments’, and various passages are compared with 
those in the sources. The changes which Carlyle introduced in his materials 
as ‘an artist dealing with reported fact from a confusing number of directions’, 
are pointed out and classified. Excluding paragraphs of reflexion, Professor 
Harrold claims to have assembled the eighty-three sources (cited in 850 foot- 
notes) in which ‘the basis of all Carlyle’s statements of fact could be found’, 
Comparison of passages leads him to an elaborate classification of the literary 
alterations Carlyle made, but the only historical activity he defines is that 
‘presumably where writers differed. . .he felt at liberty to conjecture the most 
probable facts’. Yet this is not generally true. Carlyle tried to verify the truth. 
When he found, for instance, that the English and French memoirs of Lamotte 
(the villainess of the Necklace affair) differed on her manner of death, he asked 
Mill to investigate the coroner’s inquest, which he thought was ‘doubtless still 
accessible (for day and date are given) and would throw light on several things. 
In the British Museum you shall look for it’. 


 Mill’s review Westminster Review (July, 1837), XXvII is important as laying down the 
lines for much ensuing criticism and exposing Carlyle’s view of history in the spirit and in 
the words of Carlyle’s own discussions of it. (‘This is not so much a history as an epic poem; 
and notwithstanding this, or even in consequence of this, the truest of histories.’) 

I have not found any comment on Carlyle’s French Revolution by Croker. J. G. Alger 
(Paris [in 1789-1794], 1902, 533) speaks of the review of Carlyle’s work in O[uarterly] R[eviez] 
(Sept. 1840), Lxv1, 446-503, as being by Croker. Nothing could be less likely, and he gives 
no evidence. The style, the preoccupation with abstract thought, the moderateness of the 
criticism and, above all, the absence of attack on historical points (except one or two minor 
ones) rule out Croker as the author. 

# Art. cit., n. 6 above. 

* E.g. R. A. E. Brooks who, editing Carlyle’s Journey to Germany (New Haven, 1940) and 
showing its connexion with the battle scenes in Frederick, says his aim is to ‘push forward the 
field opened with Professor C. F. Harrold’s fine study’. Brooks had the advantage of the fact 
that Carlyle had done field-work for Frederick. 

© 20 Jan. 1834 (Letters to Mill, 90). It was a question whether she fell from a roof flying 
from a bailiff, or was thrown from a window. 
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The general objection to Professor Harrold’s conclusions is that he attempts 
to reinstate Carlyle as a historian on unhistorical grounds. In view of ‘the 
treacherous nature of his materials’, he writes, ‘and considering that he was 
not attempting a strictly documented scientific history but a work of art, we 
are justified in stressing his occasional freedom with the original accounts’, 
In fact, Carlyle always stressed that his aim was accuracy. Without it, he asked, 
‘what other good is possible?’®! He had an incessant struggle with the 
materials precisely because he knew them to be treacherous and was deter. 
mined to extract the truth from them. 

Professor Harrold examined only cited material from which he proved that 
Carlyle did not invent facts. This leads nowhere since Carlyle had never been 
suspected of inventing the facts for which he cited a: « rities. Moreover, 
Professor Harrold’s method is inadequate because Carlyle used twice as many 
books as he cited (Thiers and Mignet for instance are not explicitly mentioned), 
One example will illustrate its limitations. He lists as one of Carlyle’s 
‘fabrications’ part of the scene in which, after the flight to Varennes, Robe- 
spierre’s colleagues tried to impress on him the need for preparing the public 
mind, through a journal called the Republican, for a republic, and Robespierre 
replied ‘What is a republic?’ Carlyle cites Madame Roland as his authority, 
When Professor Harrold could not find all the facts in her Memoirs, he 
thought Carlyle had invented them. They are, however, in her Appeal to 
Posterity, which Carlyle used without citing it at all in his footnotes. The 
conclusions drawn from Professor Harrold’s comparison of the passage in 
Carlyle with its supposed source fall through because Madame Roland gives 
different versions in her Memoirs and her Appeal, and Carlyle, in fact, used 
both.®? Much in Harrold is invalidated in the same way (though it is not 
always easy to show it), because Carlyle’s variations from a particular text 


5! ‘To Emerson, Feb. 1835: ‘All is so inaccurate, superficial, vague in the numberless books 
I consult; and without accuracy at least, what other good is possible?’ 

62 Harrold, art. cit. 1166. In his list of fabrications occurs the statement: ‘ Robespierre’s 
sarcastic question ‘‘A Republic, what is that?’’? does not occur in Madame Roland’s account 
which Carlyle cites.’ The following are the relevant passages: 1. Madame Roland, Mémoires 
(1800), 11, 69-70. ‘Pétion et Brissot disoit qu’il. . . fallait préparer les esprits 4 la République. 
Robespierre, ricanant 4 son ordinaire et se mangeant les ongles, demandoit ce que c’étoit 
qu’une République.’ 

2. Carlyle, Fr. Rev. 11, 107. ‘They. ..would fain have comforted the seagreen man; spake of 

.a journal to be called The Republican. ..‘‘A Republic?”’ said the seagreen, with one of his 
dry husky unsportful laughs ‘‘ What is that?’’’ 

3. Madame Roland, Appel a l’impartiale posterité (1795). In the English translation (1795), |, 
58. ‘That afterroon I met him at Pétion’s. .. Pétion and Brissot. ..said that this flight would 
be the king’s ruin and that advantage must be taken of it. . . prepare men’s minds for a republic. 
Robespierre, with his usual sneer, and biting his nails, asked what was a republic. The plan 
of a paper entitled the Republican of which two numbers only were published, was now 
founded.’ 

Carlyle might have used the Appeal in the French or in the English translation. The Annual 
Register for 1792 (published in 1798) used the English translation for the same passage but 
Carlyle did not here use the Annual Register, which does not mention the proposed plan of 
a periodical. 
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which he happens to mention, are based on facts and impressions he received 
elsewhere in the process of his constant collations.** 

There is some confusion concerning Carlyle’s use or neglect of the British 
Museum. His best biographer says that he ‘discovered’ the Croker collec- 
tions. We know that for some time Carlyle went to the Museum twice a week 
to read,*4 but not what he read. We also know that he made great efforts to 
use the Croker collections. In 1837 we have Croker’s own testimony that 
these were uncatalogued and unusable. This explains both Carlyle’s efforts to 
gain access to the shelves and his despair of being able to use the collection 
otherwise. It has been said that Carlyle was scared from the Reading Room 
by an offender who sneezed.*® Since there was no catalogue by means of 
which the required title could be found, and there was no one who could fetch 
a book even when it was named, Carlyle’s failure to use the collections cannot 
be so lightly treated. There was an open quarrel with Panizzi involving other 
people.** Carlyle’s biographer thinks that Carlyle quietly got what he wanted. 
Carlyle himself wrote in 1837 that 18 months earlier ‘the respectable sub- 
librarian’ was working on a catalogue of the Croker collection and that by 
application one gained access to his room and permission to climb on ladders 
and read ‘the outside titles of books’, but that there was not even a list. After 
days of ‘weary waiting, dusty rummaging and sickening of hope deferred’, 
one gave up. Carlyle obviously got as far as looking at some of the items, but 
this desultory reading left no mark on his book. 

Carlyle’s investigations for the French Revolution must not be exaggerated 
in the light of his later efforts for Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches and Frederick 
the Great. For those histories he did field work and read original documents. 
In the French Revolution the contact with the sources is less visible because 
there is more insistence on ‘Faithful Genius at the Top’ than on ‘Faithful 
Industry at the Bottom’. His contact with Paris and use of oral information 
is often exaggerated. Carlyle had been to Paris in 1824 and found it ‘vastly 
entertaining’. He spoke to Legendre and in the Reminiscences wrote that he 
had used his impressions for the History. One student of Carlyle speaks of 

58 Professor Harrold’s article is nevertheless of great value. The massive work done in 
comparing Carlyle with some of his sources brings out the literary activity in Carlyle’s writing, 
but even there it is not exhaustive. When, for instance, a source says ‘Sans bas comme sans 
souliers’, and Carlyle says ‘wooden shoes’, we cannot assume this to be a misquotation or 
a literary alteration unless there are no wooden shoes in any other source which Carlyle could 
have read. 

*# Carlyle to his mother, 5 Aug. 1834 (Letters, 1826-1836, 11, 200). 

<i Acton, [Lectures on the] French Revolution (1925), 358. 

* It is possible that the quarrel with Panizzi started earlier and prejudiced Carlyle’s case. 
Panizzi convinced the trustees that there was no case for special privileges. Carlyle made 
further efforts through Lady Ashburton and Lord Clarendon. See L. A. Fagan, The Life of 
Sir Anthony Panizzi (2 vols. 1880), 1, 332; Carlyle, in Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 1v 
(1899), 7-8 note; H. M. Stephens, The French Revolution (1886), v-v1; Acton, French Revo- 


lution, 358; J. W. Croker, ‘Robespierre’ (O.R. Sept. 1835, L1v); L. J. Jennings, Croker Papers 
(1884), 11, 285. 
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the trip as undertaken in the midst of ‘the gathering and sifting of the 
materials’ for the history.*’ Carlyle, of course, had no idea of writing on the 
Revolution at the time. 

Later, in September 1833, when Carlyle had decided to write on the Revo- 
lution, he contemplated study in Paris. Mill was asked to investigate economic 
conditions and resources in men and libraries.** When inspiration came, the 
trip was beyond hope of execution. It was one of his many great plans, well 
laid, feasible, and never carried out.*® He lacked what in Voltaire he called 
‘adroitness’, the power to carry out his aims. Paris was the symbol of his 
striving after authenticity, but he never went there while he was working on 
the French Revolution. He was a hard worker; but to plan a book which would 
exhaust living experiences and depend on original research, and to escape into 
the most exacting book-drudgery was his kind of indolence. 

‘The Diamond Necklace’ marked a turning point in his attitude to 
sources. So far he had read anything. He now learned to look to materials for 
solutions to specific problems raised by the construction of the story. He 
allotted Mill seven tasks of the kind that require research or luck to answer.” 
Mill came back loaded with information. The answers were written by Baron 
Darnay, and Carlyle received them enthusiastically, ‘What would I not give 
to have the questioning of him for one solar day.’*! He wrote hectically of 
going to Paris before the survivors of the Revolution all died. 

Whether or not Carlyle actually moved to London in order to have readier 
access to materials, he certainly had more of them there, ‘a perfect outfit’, he 
thought, ‘for this present enterprise’.®? At one time he wrote that he had 
150 Revolutionary books, and at another, 300. He wrote by day and spent the 
evenings reading for the next day’s writing. He read unsystematically what- 
ever seemed relevant. While the chapter on the Bastille was holding out for 
months,® greatly delaying him, Carlyle was reading, for instance, the memoirs 
of Mirabeau by his adopted son, which he also reviewed.** This haphazard 
reading was brought into the chapter on the Bastille. When the scene is laid 


57 A. H.R. Ball, Carlyle’s French Revolution. Abridged and edited (Cambridge, 1930). 

58 Mill replied that there was easy access to men and libraries and that living conditions 
were easier than in London. He had the economic details from Comte and Duchitel (Letter 
of Mill, 25 Nov. 1833, 1, 71). 

*® For years Carlyle considered going to the U.S.A. where he had numerous invitations t 
lecture. Emerson made financial arrangements and promised great success. 

6° Who wrote the memoirs of Lamotte (which seemed to him unauthentic)? Was Orleans 
involved in the affair? In which house in London did Lamotte die? What happened to her 
Count? Was Oliva heard of again? Is Vilate by ‘an oversight of the Devil’ alive? Where did 
the jewellers live and where are they now? (28 Oct. 1833, Letters to Mill, 76). 

61 17 Dec. 1833 (ibid., 82). 

62 Carlyle to his mother, 25 Oct. 1834 (Letters, 1826-1836, 11, 232). 

83 Between Oct. and Dec. 1834 he frequently reported that the Bastille was holding out 
See, e.g., ibid. 11, 244, 247. 

64 Carlyle told Emerson that the review was undertaken at Mill’s request, as well as ‘for 
needful lucre’. Carlyle had to revise it (letter to Jane, 24 July 1836) and it finally appeared 
in 1837. 
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on the night of 13 July, Carlyle added a paragraph in which he wrote that 
it was then that old Mirabeau lay dead and his mourning son was away from 
public life, while the great scene transacted itself without him. For this he 
cited Fils Adoptif. 

The story of the burnt manuscript has often been told. Mill and Carlyle 
each vied with the other in sympathy. Consolations and offers of remuneration 
(partly accepted) finally gave way to practical plans. Carlyle ordered new 
shelves and new books, the Biographie Universelle, Campan’s Memoirs and 
others. He wanted his brother to get a score of Ca Ira (he had the Marseillaise), 
to look at the Tree of Liberty, at a ‘lanterne’ and to find some book on 
Danton.® 

Carlyle’s contact with Paris was through Mill and through his brother. He 
had some oral information especially from Cavaignac, whom he befriended 
and used as a living reference library. Cavaignac elucidated numerous little 
points and took kindly Carlyle’s dissent on larger issues. Talking to this 
admirer of Robespierre, Carlyle yielded not an inch of his own detestation for 
Robespierre, nor did he allot to Cavaignac’s father’s career more than a few 
lines and a note clearing him from a slander. 

This leaves Carlyle with his books, which Acton called ‘the usual modest 
resources of a private collection’,®* Gooch dismissed as ‘a few volumes of 
memoirs’,°* and Aulard attempted to prove constituted the best available 
collection of materials. The footnotes do not give the bibliography, but they 
show, for instance, that Carlyle did not use four journals which Aulard 
considered important and which he claimed Carlyle had used.® Carlyle 
indeed quotes from them and also from L’ Ami du Peuple, but only as far as 
extracts were published in Buchez and Roux. This collection is the source of 
all Carlyle’s documentation. The Moniteur alone, of the journals, Carlyle 
used in its bound volumes. He had no direct access to any of the hundreds 
of journals which Croker, for instance, collected and studied. The best that 
can be said for this neglect is that it saved Carlyle from the fallacy which 
Croker exposed, that the journals included all historical knowledge. The fact 
that Carlyle’s human interest sent him chiefly to the memoirs, though he 
knew them to be unreliable, cannot in itself be quoted for him as by Aulard, 
or against him as by Gooch. The memoirs were and are a source. The question 


® Letters 1826-1836, 11, 330-4. The Tree of Liberty is mentioned in the History, Book 1, 
ch. xu. The lantern was that of the Place de Gréve. 

*® French Revolution, 358. 

* History and Historians, 303. 

8 Moniteur, Journal des Débats, Révolutions de Paris, Bulletin du Tribunal Révolutionnaire 
(Aulard, art. cit. 196) 

* Alger’s statement (Paris, 531) that Carlyle ‘virtually wrote his book from the Moniteur 
and from Buchez and Roux’ is not true. Had Carlyle done this he would have been spared 
his greatest difficulty of dealing with contradictory evidence. Moreover, the Moniteur did not 
include much about human behaviour. He used it rather for reference, to verify dates. 
Buchez and Roux he used for its extracts from contemporary documents. 
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is how he used them. He knew they were lying and waged a losing war against 
their falsehood. Checking a date in Besenval, perhaps his most frequently 
used memoirs, he writes, ‘a date one rejoices to verify, for nothing can exce] 
the indolent falsehood of these histories and memoirs’.” He knew that 
Vilate’s account of Thermidor was ‘at bottom, in spite of its title, not a 
Narrative but a Pleading’. The suspicion of Vilate is used by Aulard in 
Carlyle’s defence,”! and there are other instances. Campan and Prudhomme, 
both of whom he used extensively, Carlyle accused of phantasy and lies,” 
Carlyle was critical in treating the memoirs, but he was unsuccessful in his 
criticism. He checked them against each other, but not against objective 
sources. But it is not true, as Professor Harrold says (in Carlyle’s defence!), 
that he chose material, right or wrong, merely for dramatic effect. 

Aulard cites for Carlyle his use of the Choix de Rapports,’* but it was there 
that Carlyle found the fictitious story of the Vengeur which Barére had 
invented for purposes of propaganda. Gooch, on the other hand, quotes the 
story against Carlyle,“* but when Carlyle discovered the falsehood, he spent 
months looking into the matter, published a study of the event and its repre- 
sentations,“°> caused some stir in France where admissions of the falsehood 
finally came out, and added a paragraph in the appropriate place in the book, 
correcting the story.”® 

Trevelyan” is more lenient towards Carlyle than Gooch. He says scientific 
history had not begun in the 1830’s, as if it were an external event happening 
outside historians. But Gooch is too severe, both upon Carlyle’s failure to use 
the Croker Collections, and when he says that it did not occur to Carlyle to 
open the archives. Carlyle could have done nothing about that, and it had 
in fact occurred to him that the archives would help. He was curious about 
the marching of the Marseillais. ‘You search in all Historical Books, Pamphlets 
and Newspapers’ he wrote, and cannot find what made them march. The 
journals are vague and ‘garrulous history’ is silent. The Marseilles Council 
Books, he feels, would throw light on this ‘strangest of Municipal Procedures’.® 

If the errors enumerated by Gooch were all, Carlyle would stand high in 
scholarship. The latter made a serious mistake about the distance to Varennes, 

70 Fr. Rev. 1, 93. 

71 [bid. 111, 332. Aulard, art. cit., 197. 

72 Ibid. 1, 29; 111, 277. ‘Prudhomme. . .a Jacobin Editor, will become a renegade one, and 
publish. ..Crimes of the Revolution; adding innumerable lies withal.’ But Carlyle used in 
Prudhomme both true stories and lies. The only lie he exposes is the slander of Cavaignac 
(III, 294). 

73 G.N. Lallement, Chotx de Rapports, Opinions et Discours prononcés a la Tribune National: 
depuis 1789 jusqu’a ce jour (1815), 20 vols. (Paris, 1815). See Aulard, art. cit., 196. 

74 History and Historians, 303. 

Carlyle, ‘On the sinking of the Vengeur’ (Fraser’s, 1839). 
76 Fr. Rev. 1, 298-9. 
E.g. in Nineteenth Century (1899), XLVI, 493. 


History and Historians, 303. 
7%” Fr. Rev. 11, 337-8. 
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but Browning’s essay on Carlyle’s errors™ is, on the whole, trifling. Carlyle 
did not, as Gooch said, make the flight to Varennes appear like ‘a childish 
prank’,*' and he was, generally speaking, right in attributing the fiasco to 
mismanagement. 

A serious criticism is that Carlyle avoided disputed facts when he could not 
establish them. Towards the end of the book, his grim determination to find 
out what happened, loosened. The resolution, mentioned in a letter, to do no 
more research but splash down what he knows in ‘ masses of colours’,* is often 
unfairly quoted to describe his method throughout.** It is really relevant only 
to the end of the book, which is full of generalizations and reflexions. 

It is seldom appreciated how far the character of the book was due to the 
circumstances of its writing as well as to the form. Carlyle wrote for an 
insecure living while meditating emigration, education, and ‘engineership’. 
He engaged to publish the book at half-profit*t by a certain date. The time 
factor remained important. It made his book one of those which are created 
to order and distinct from those which grow naturally in a man’s mind or 
notebooks. Had Croker written a history it would have been a slowly growing 
one. Even his essays reveal some of the characteristics of this type of work. 
Croker could afford to let his materials accumulate, assimilate new informa- 
tion as it came to light, make hypotheses and watch them wrecked or corro- 
borated by facts perhaps accidentally met. He could always attach his findings 
to some review or other. Carlyle, under the constrictions of a time-limit and 
a self-imposed artistic form, had to reach conclusions within a certain time 
and, more important, from a certain amount of material. Facts tend to appear 
more final, when questions are not allowed to remain unanswered. Out of two 
hundred books and his own mind, he had to produce the French Revolution. 
The most painstaking and conscientious collation of a limited amount of 
material can at best produce a ‘relative truth’, and relative truth has no place 
ina dramatic narrative in which the reader is supposed to be watching things 
happening or failing to happen. The merit and convenience of careful state- 
ments, like ‘X thinks this and Y thinks that, but the truth cannot be known’, 
which were part of the virtue of Croker, were denied to Carlyle.** A critic, 
like Croker, did not need to be comprehensive, but the builder, constructing 
an edifice, cannot leave bricks loose or missing. 

If Carlyle’s artistic form led him to establish facts on insufficient grounds, 


it also made him think about large spaces at a time and in this respect it gave 

*® O. Browning, The Flight to Varennes and other Essays (1892). 

*! History and Historians, 304. 

* To his wife, 24 July 1836 (A. Carlyle, Nez Letters, 21); cf. to his mother, 27 July 1836 
(ibid. 24). 

8 E.g. Alger, Paris, 531. 

* To his mother, 12 June 1834 (Letters, 1832-1836, 11, 172-3, 325). 

*® It is interesting that before Carlyle wrote any serious history, in the review of ‘ Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson’ (Fraser’s (1832), 379-413), he criticized Croker, who edited Boswell, for 
constantly noting ‘The editor does not know, the editor does not understand’. 
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his work a historical as well as a literary merit. Again, this is best brought out 
by comparison with Croker. Of all the sound history written at the time, none 
is more shapeless than Croker’s. His eye was so fixed on detail, on ‘following 
the vein of the ore’, that he reproduced his tracks in his essays. Even when 
he rewrote an essay he cut it open, stuffed more facts into it and added to the 
deformity. There is a sense, therefore, in which Carlyle’s preoccupation with 
form, or rather with effect, made him write more significant history. He had 
described Schiller’s historical method as progressing from eminence to 
eminence. Goethe had written to Carlyle that what he liked in Scott's 
Napoleon were the ‘large homogeneous masses’. This amassing of detail for 
a total effect was a romantic quality of history writing, common to Schiller, 
Scott and Carlyle. 


IV 

Carlyle was right when he complained that the public expected writers to 
range themselves behind some party. He himself refused to do this, but when 
his History came out, readers never tired of guessing his political views, 
bringing out through their contradictions the book’s political independence. 
Mill, who knew Carlyle best, wrote that he was not a Tory, Whig or democrat, 
but had in him the best of all parties.8® The terms did not apply even in the 
negative. What politics did a book profess which was admired by Mill, 
Emerson, Jeffrey, Arnold, Kingsley, and Southey, of which Thackeray wrote 
in The Times that it was a warning to democracy,’ and which Macaulay and 
Brougham disliked for its sympathy with violence? Carlyle’s actual historical 
statements in the History can, of course, be generalized to imply a view, in the 
way that Mill and Aulard, for instance, generalized the statement that 25 million 
Frenchmen were never less miserable than under the Terror.® 

The main views ascribed to Carlyle are, on the one hand, that he wrote the 
Radical antidote to Burke, and on the other, that he stood directly behind 
Burke, expounding the latter’s views to a later generation. It is true that 
Carlyle shared Burke’s condemnation of the ‘philosophes’ as irreverent and 
irreligious, and that he saw the springs of human action in deep irrational 


86 Westminster Review (July, 1837), Xxv11, 179. Mill interpreted Carlyle in the light of his 
own view that some good came out of the Revolution. He ends his review by a quotation 
which implies Carlyle’s sympathy with the Revolution and adds that the inference is that 
rulers must not sit indolent on top of chaos: ‘That there be no second sansculotism in our 
earth for a thousand years, let us understand well what the first was; and let Rich and Poor 
of us go and do otherwise.’ 

87 The Times, 3 Aug. 1837. Thackeray praised Carlyle’s impartiality compared with Scott's 
Tory prejudices and with the ‘immoral impartiality’ of Thiers who ascribed only base and 
selfish motives and saw the Revolution as a struggle for places. 

88 Aulard (art. cit. 198-9) lists the passages in which Carlyle implies sympathy with the 
Revolution, e.g. where Carlyle asks whether France could be regenerated without revolution 
or states that the émigrés made the Revolution violent, that the massacres of September wert 
caused by fear of foreigners and that not a personal enemy of Danton died in them. Al 
the quotations that he gives are out of context. 
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passions. But he differed radically from Burke’s assumptions concerning 
the old regime, which he saw as fit only for destruction. Unlike Burke, he 
saw everything in history as mortal and mutable.” Of all the English 
historians of the Revolution, not excepting Morse Stephens, Carlyle alone 
wrote, not as ‘affected’ by the Revolution but as related to it. His use of the 
pronoun ‘us’ when lost among the sansculottes, particularly endeared him to 
Aulard.” 

Carlyle’s hatred for the Radicals grew in the course of his study.*! Radicals 
and Girondins discredited each other for him. At the appropriate place in his 
History he stops to write, in a letter to Mill, that he was sick of the Girondins, 
who like respectable radical Members were patronizing about the masses, 
formalistic, narrow and barren. ‘The Mountain was perfectly under the 
necessity of flinging such men to the Devil.’ At the same moment Croker 
and Carlyle were attacking the myth of the virtuous Girondins from different 
angles, equally determined to reject a formulated set of Revolutionary sym- 
pathies adapted to liberal politics.* 

It is often said against Carlyle that he saw the Revolution as purely destruc- 
tive and ignored its constructive efforts and results.** Carlyle did not intend 
to give his views on the whole of the period or on the results. Because this is 
usually assumed, he is also criticised for having presented the Revolution as 
beginning and ending suddenly and for ignoring its European, constitutional 
and economic aspects.** Carlyle often insisted in letters and in the History 
that he was writing a history of sansculottism.® It is possible to hold that 
sansculottism was a phenomenon which grew independently of the reforming 
tendencies which preceded and followed the Revolution. Carlyle connected 
the Revolution with its past and future, in the ‘Signs’ and in ‘Voltaire’ of 
1829 but he saw the connexion through ideas and not through institutions. 
In Heroes he said that the Revolution of 1830 destroyed the meteoric quality 
of the Great Revolution and showed that it was not ‘a transitory ebullition of 


*° “Conservatism I cannot attempt to conserve, believing it to be a portentous embodied 
sham, accursed of God, and doomed to destruction, as all lies are’ (Froude, op. cit., 1, 24). 

% Art. cit. 202. 

** To his mother, 1 Dec. 1834 (Letters, 1832-1836, 249); to Emerson, 3 Feb. 1835, 29 Apr. 
1836. Most students of Carlyle describe him as a Radical in those years. In the same letter 
Carlyle describes his amusement at a Radical meeting he attended. D. A. Wilson (Carlyle to 
The French Revolution) quotes the letter and omits from it the remarks which are unfavourable 
to the Radicals. On 12 May 1835 he wrote home, Radicalism was advancing ‘which means 
revolt against innumerable things. . . Dissolution and confusion. ..and a darkness’. 

* Gooch, in the ‘Study of Modern History’, writes that Carlyle, like everyone else before 
Biré, misconceived the Girondins. 

* E.g. F. Harrison, Historians of the Revolution (1886); Gooch, History and Historians, 304. 

*“* Much of Gooch’s criticism concurs with that expressed earlier by Harrison in an article 
on the revolutionary historians and in another on ‘Carlyle’s Place in Literature’. 

7" See, e.g., Fr. Rev. 1, 265. Carlyle discusses the question where the French Revolution is 
taking place. It is easy, he says, to publish volume after volume recorded from the ‘ Reporter’s 
Chair’ in the Assembly, ‘easy but unprofitable. The National Assembly. ..goes its course; 
making the constitution; but the French Revolution also goes its course’. 
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Bedlam, but a genuine product of this earth’.%* Ever since Mackintosh there 
had been a tendency in English historiography to separate the constructive 
from the destructive Revolution. When Macaulay in 1832 glorified the Revo- 
lution for its very destructive work he was making a theoretic case for 
destructive legislation. But Carlyle’s eyes were fixed on the destruction which 
originated from the masses. Though he had infinitely more pity for the 
passions which move men to violence, and though he allowed the sansculotte 
an inarticulate striving after a lofty idea, he did not give violence either moral 
or political sanction. The idealist view that moral and not material forces 
shape history was basic in his interpretation. He said that ideas and not 
actions leave a mark on history, and that no calculations of profit brought 
about revolutions. The English Revolution was fought for conscience, and in 
the French Revolution too there was an idea. Carlyle never lost the balance 
between material and ideal forces in the Revolution. Such balance generally 
characterizes the English historians of the Revolution. Bread and a vision both 
play a part in their versions. There are in Carlyle’s History general reflexions 
which give rise to theories of social changes. Society is a self-generating 
organism and revolutions are legitimate forces released to crush decaying 
institutions.*’ On the other hand there are reflexions which see the Revolution 
as a violent punishment. The Revolution can also be seen in the context of 
a theory of historical cycles, or it can be said that it provided scope for the 
action of Carlyle’s heroes.** The abundant contradictions bafHle any attempt 
to reduce Carlyle’s views to a system. The mob is the beast and the mob is the 
hero, the mob is incited, and the mob is nature itself, genuine and morally 
authoritative. The Revolution is sansculottism, born with anarchy and dead 
with Thermidor, but it is also history incarnate, a microcosm of world change, 
the authentic process designed by God. It is difficult to impose a system even 
within a single one of the sources for Carlyle’s view of the Revolution; it is 
impossible to bring them all into harmony. 

It is true that Carlyle went to the Revolution eager to understand it, and, 
through it, the whole of history. When he had done with it he was no wiser 
as to a system than before. The authentic feeling of chaos was the reality he 
achieved and because it covered a conglomeration of phenomena it gave him 
the satisfaction of truth. He sensed perhaps that the Revolution was producing 
its own causes and motive forces, when he made sheer mad and destructive 
forces develop a will and an idea of their own. 

The distinctive novelty of Carlyle’s book is not in interpretation but in 

% Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History (The Centenary Edition, 1897), Lecture 
VI, 199-201. 

87 E.g. ‘Remark, meanwhile, how from amid the wrecks and dust of this universal Decay 
new Powers are fashioning themselves, adapted to the new time, and its destinies.’ Fr. Rev.|, 
Bk. 1, Ch. 2. 

98 It has also been said that though these men of 1789 laboured hard to make a stable 
constitution, ‘in Carlyle’s eyes they stand condemned for the most terrible of all crimes, want 
of success’. Fletcher’s edn. of Fr. Rev. 1, 266 n. 
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historical form. The ring of truth that brought it success was partly due to the 
choice of the narrative form. A story will be listened to. Carlyle knew only the 
dramatic narrative form for history writing. Theory and practice influenced 
each other with him. He both rationalized his preferences and consciously 
put theory into practice. The form he chose was best suited to perform the tasks 
he allotted to history and it best suited the age which was awakening to 
romance, tothe liveand human interest in the past which Scott had done somuch 
to foster. In the English historiography of the Revolution, nothing was more 
wanted. Tired of being told what to think about the Revolution, people were 
glad to glimpse a painting of it. The pamphleteers, lecturers, critics, reviewers 
and early historians, all sought to say something true about it. Alison before 
Carlyle attempted a proper narrative, was moved by the human interest, and 
he had great success. But his volumes were bulky and dull and his tone was 
political and conventional, so that his book had the popularity of a duty more 
than of a delight. Carlyle reclaimed the history of the Revolution from the 
politicians, the teachers, the critics, and the reviewers by following a different 
course with a different aim. The English approach to the Revolution had by 
then developed distinctive lines. The preoccupation with other historians, 
even in scholars like Croker, went far to limit the serious English interest to 
an academic discipline, to an analysis of books and writers. Contributions 
were largely made by correction and criticism rather than by independent 
reconstruction. Carlyle alone noticed that something was wrong. He said that 
the history itself lay shrouded while writers worried about what the Whigs 
said, what the Tories, what the Priests or the Freethinkers, and above all, 
what they would ‘say of me (the historian) for what I say of it’. The historical 
faculty was directed at the ‘Writings and the Writers both of which are quite 
extraneous’.*® He therefore wrote a pure narrative, a story told by the 
traditional omniscient observer. He used books for information but rarely 
commented on them, unless they were by the actors. The Revolution is his 
only theme. Carlyle, in premature boldness, did what Croker in learned 
timidity dared not attempt. The scholar retreated before the vastness of his 
own knowledge into a study of episodes. The artist, mentally excited, was eager 
to shape his materials almost before they were gathered. Carlyle set out with 
little more than a deeply aroused interest and a multitude of conflicting 
opinions, studying and writing about the event simultaneously. 


® E.g. ‘The Diamond Necklace’ (Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (1899), 11, 326). 
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Ill. THE NORTH-WEST AFRICAN COMPANY 
AND THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, 1875-95 


By F. V. PARSONS 


University of Glasgow 


It is well known that trading companies played an important role in the 
formation of British colonies during the Partition of Africa. Eventual develop- 
ments in areas such as Nigeria, Rhodesia and East Africa, however, have 
tended to give a false impression of the relations between commercial under- 
takings and the British Government. It has been suggested that the authorities 
deliberately used chartered companies for imperialist purposes.! Contem- 
porary observers, too, suspected the existence of acomprehensive plan whereby 
it was ‘to private initiative that the British Government at first leaves the task 
of paving the way for its political designs’.? But in actual fact official circles 
were usually extremely reluctant to extend their obligations, and at a time 
when interest in expansion is generally assumed to have been great and 
growing were still by no means always willing even to grant a Royal Charter 
to any newly-formed Company that applied for one. One such undertaking 
that became painfully aware of this was the North-West African Company, 
a now-forgotten concern that has left no mark on the modern map. Never- 
theless, an account of its history, of the means which it used to try to enrol 
official support and of the attitude of the British Government is not without 
interest as a qualification of the usual view of the years 1875-95, which have 
too often been treated as dominated by a ‘scramble’ for overseas territory 
and a ruthless struggle for new markets and sources of raw material. 


I 


The moving spirit behind the formation of the North-West African Company 
was a certain Donald Mackenzie.* With knowledge based, at first, not on actual 


1 E.g. E. Staley, War and the Private Investor (Chicago, 1935), 305: ‘The device of the 
chartered company. . .afforded a convenient screen behind which a government could pursue 
expansionist purposes in an exploratory tentative way’; M. E. Townsend and C. H. Peake, 
European Colonial Expansion since 1871 (Chicago, 1941), 14: ‘An additional *‘ pre-colonial” 
technique is the chartered company.’ 

2 Ordéga no. 62, 4 June 1883, A[rchives des] A[ffaires] E[trangéres], Maroc, vol. 47. All 
diplomatic representatives whose dispatches to or from their foreign secretaries are cited held 
their post at Tangier unless otherwise stated. 

3 This article is based mainly on the Foreign Office archives, especially a series of nine 
volumes of which the first, entitled ‘Africa (West Coast) Correspondence Respecting 
Mr D. Mackenzie’s Expedition to Cape Juby, 1875-1880’, is in the Africa and Slave Trade 
series, F.O. 84/1500, and the others, headed ‘The North-West African Company at Cape 
Juby’, are in the Morocco political correspondence, F.O. 99. Mackenzie’s The Khalifate of 
the West (1911), chs. 17-19, gives his own brief account of the Company’s operations. All 
references for the years 1875-80 are from F.O. 84/1500 unless otherwise stated. 
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37 
experience but on the accounts of other explorers, he shared the prevalent 
view of the Dark Continent as a new El Dorado, and wished to open up the 
territory containing the legendary wealth of Central Africa and the Niger 
Region. This he considered could best be done by an approach from North- 
West Africa. The original Utopian intention was to construct a canal to allow 
the Atlantic to flow into a depression in the desert below sea-level, thus 
enabling sea-going vessels literally to sail through the sands to ‘Timbuktu. 
Alternatively it was hoped that, by means of a trading station and port at 
a suitable point, the caravans crossing the Sahara from the Upper Niger to 
North Africa could be diverted to the Atlantic coast. With a consequent 
journey of eight hundred instead of two thousand miles, the ‘vast resources’ 
of Africa and ‘a new and vast market for manufactured goods’ would be 
brought ‘next door to England’ within a few days’ sail.4 The proposed scheme, 
moreover, ‘would be the means of gradually destroying the Slave Trade 
between North Africa and the Soudan as well as sending civilized influence 
into the interior of this vast continent’.® ‘Christianity and commerce going 
hand in hand into...Africa, would. ..raise the unhappy natives from the 
depths of degradation and oppression, to freedom and happiness.’ Mackenzie, 
however, lacked sufficient capital, and found it necessary to seek financial 
support. 

Publicity for these projects took a number of forms. Meetings were held, 
at which suitable if not overriding emphasis was placed on the humanitarian 
objectives involved; in 1875 a deputation, complete with members of Parlia- 
ment and other dignitaries, attended upon the Colonial Secretary; addresses 
were given in various parts of the country; much comment appeared in the 
press; a book embodying Mackenzie’s ideas, entitled The Flooding of the 
Sahara, was published in 1877 with an introduction addressed to the Presidents 
of the Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain.? Eventually financial backing 
for a trading venture was obtained from interests centred in Manchester and 
Bradford. Meanwhile from 1876 onwards Mackenzie had paid several visits 
to the West African Coast and in June 1879 was granted by one Mohammed 
Bairook, an allegedly independent sheikh, the apparent cession of a strip of 
territory eight miles long by two miles deep.* In it at Cape Juby (27° 58’ N., 

* Mackenzie and General A. Cotton to Lord Derby, 12 July 1875. 

* Mackenzie, ‘Statement on the subject of opening up Central Africa to Commerce and 
Civilization from the North-West Coast’, 25 June 1878. 


° Prospectus of the North-West African Expedition, 1875, C[olonial] O[ffice archives], 
vol. 267/328. 

* The appendices to this book give details of this publicizing, together with copies of 
letters from sympathizers such as Sir Bartle Frere. Meetings were held, inter alia, at the 
London Mansion House, the Society of Arts, Bath, Bristol, Bradford and Liverpool. Favour- 
able press notices can be seen in the Daily Telegraph, 2 Apr. 1875, The Times, 7 Aug. 1875, 
the Liverpool Daily Post, 1 Nov. 1875 and the Bradford Observer, 11 Dec. 1877. 

* E. Hertslet, Map of Africa by Treaty (3rd edn., 1909), 11, 537, gives an extract from 
Mackenzie’s agreement with ‘Sheikh Mohammed Bairook of Aghameen’, a full copy of which 
is in F.O. 84 1500. 
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12° 52’ W.) was the only harbour considered suitable for a trading post and 
there, using the Canaries as a base, he began full-time operations. His station, 
in good empire-building style, he christened Port Victoria; and the enterprise 
was, in December 1879, formed into the North-West African Company. 

Despite sincere belief in the commercial and philanthropic aspects of his 
undertaking, Mackenzie was obviously an enthusiast with an over-lively 
imagination. Vague references to the trade (in ‘grain, cotton, ebony, indigo, 
ivory...ostrich feathers, gum, palm-oil, dates’), the climate (‘well-suited to 
the European constitution’) and the mineral wealth (‘perhaps richer. . .than 
any other part of Africa’ in ‘gold, copper, silver, lead, iron, magnetic iron- 
stone, antimony’) of the area which his factory would command show the 
degree of his optimism.’ He did achieve some reputation with the nomad 
tribes who visited his establishment.’ But the missionary work does not 
appear to have progressed beyond the distribution of a few Arabic bibles, 
No attempt was made to develop mineral wealth. And although a genuine 
attempt was made to trade, the total amount, mainly a barter exchange of 
Manchester goods for raw wool, was small.!* The routes of the desert caravans 
were in any case largely determined by the traffic in slaves, and only tribes 
from relatively near the coast seem to have been attracted to the British 
station. Cape Juby in fact was not well placed geographically for tapping the 
trade of the interior, being separated by hundreds of miles of desert from the 
less arid Western Sudan proper which, rather than the Sahara itself, was the 
area whose wealth had been indicated by various travellers.!? It was soon 
apparent also that other problems were involved. Mackenzie had confidently 
assumed that ‘the natives. ..are peaceable. ..and most anxious for trade’ and 

® This designation never became fashionable, and ‘Cape Juby’ was almost invariably used. 
The Arabic ‘Tarfaya’ and ‘Port St Bartholomew’, the last a relic of Portuguese fifteenth- 
century exploration, are also occasionally found. 

1” Prospectus of the North-West African Expedition, 1875, C.O. 267/328; Flooding of the 
Sahara, 8, 206. 

11 R. B. Cunninghame Graham, Al Moghreb-el-Acksa (1898), 160: ‘Mackenzie’s name was 
known far into the Sahara....At times natives would ride up, who had never seen him, and 
greet him as Sidi Mackenzie, for they had all heard of his red beard, his title (Scotchman) 
and the strong spirit kept in a barrel which none but he could drink.’ The last item of infor- 
mation is not confirmed elsewhere. 

12 For information on the trading operations one has to depend on the all too imprecise 
reports made by those concerned to the F.O. In March-April 1890, a good period, it was 
claimed that 265,000 lb. of wool was received. Apart from Manchester goods, wheat and 
barley were at times provided in exchange. The item most desired by the nomad Arabs was 
undoubtedly a good rifle. Mackenzie did not propose to supply this need, but in later years 
some such effort seems to have been attempted. 

13 Mackenzie, in letters of 12 July 1875 and 17 Jan. 1878, talked of attracting the trade of 
the Western Sudan, an estimated £4,000,000 a year, which could be ‘easily increased tenfold’. 
The British Consul at Mogador (Report enclosed in J. D. Hay, no. 37 Commercial, 12 Sept 
1875) gave the more prosaic figure for trade between Morocco and the Sudan of £130,000. 
The recent discovery of oil in the Sahara and attempts to export iron ore via the West African 
coast may require a reappraisal of the potential wealth of the area in the more immediate 
vicinity of Cape Juby. But no such specific schemes were in the minds of any person, official 
or non-official, at the time. 
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that they would remain so.'* He had taken for granted that the territory where 
he had implanted himself was unclaimed by any other power and that no 
complications would arise from the attitude of other governments. But in all 
these respects he was to be proved wrong. Trouble first came from the 
Spanish authorities in the Canary Isles who, for political reasons, made 
difficulties over quarantine regulations.'*° The local tribesmen, too, began 
to show hostility, while the Sultan of Morocco began to protest against 
Mackenzie’s activities as a violation of his territorial and legal rights.® 

Mulai Hassan, titular ruler of ‘the conglomeration of semi-independent 
tribes known to diplomacy by a pleasing fiction as the Empire of Morocco’,!? 
had good reasons for taking note of the British establishment. Immediately, 
a successful station at Cape Juby would deprive him of a good deal of customs 
revenue. More fundamentally, the question of the independence of his 
dominions seemed to be involved, since as ‘Caliph Allah’, head of all Moslems 
—for to him that other so-called Caliph at Constantinople was a mere usurper 
—he claimed to rule over all the lands ‘where his name was mentioned in the 
prayers of the inhabitants’.'* By this criterion, although he had no direct 
control over Cape Juby, of which he had literally never previously heard and 
which was not even occasionally visited by his perambulating rabble army, 
he adjudged it to be his. In addition, if Cape Juby were Moroccan, no 
foreigner could be permitted to trade there, commerce in Morocco being 
allowed only at eight ill-equipped treaty ports, none south of Mogador. This 
religious conception of sovereignty of course made it more than difficult to 
define boundaries, particularly as most of the inhabitants were nomadic, and 
it obviously clashed with any doctrine of effective occupation. Together with 
the Moroccan Government’s ‘utter ignorance of geography’ and its inability 
to comprehend the Western ideas of a map or a fixed frontier, there was 
obvious material for misunderstanding.!® To the Sultan, however, it simply 
appeared that at Cape Juby the British flag was being flown and that the 
faithful were being lured into trade with the infidel. 

Consequently Mulai Hassan adopted his usual method of eliminating 
undesirable opposition and asserting his own power, namely that of using his 

har Mackenzie, Report of 22 Aug. 1876, enclosed in Edwards (Teneriffe), no. 25, 24 Aug. 
1876. 

13 Spanish expansionists considered that N.W. Africa in general, the land of the Moors, 
was destined for historical and geographical reasons to fall to Spain, and all Spanish govern- 
ments were very touchy concerning any activity in its vicinity. The Canary Islanders, moreover, 
had an understandable interest in events on the opposite African Coast. 

6 Hay, no. 11, 29 Jan. 1879. 

Capt. a Court (Intelligence Department, War Office), Memo. on French Aims in 
Southern Algeria, 12 Apr. 1892, F.O. 99/309. 

- H. P. White (Chargé d’Affaires), no. 2 Slave Trade, 16 Aug. 1879. For Morocco’s 
ancient claims to the Sudan, of some political importance again since the granting of inde- 
pendence, see E. M. Bovill, Caravans of the Old Sahara (1933) and J. D. Fage, An Introduction 


to the History of West Africa (Cambridge, 1955), 30-2. 
® Hay, no. 59 Conf. 9 July 1883, F.O. 99/242. 
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religious influence to set one tribe against another. He played off a sheikh of 
the Sus district south of Mogador against Mohammed Bairook; and the 
latter, to end this hostility, chose the lesser evil of showing loyalty to his 
spiritual master by preventing the neighbouring nomadic Moslem tribes from 
visiting Juby to trade. Hence the less friendly attitude of the inhabitants 
towards Mackenzie’s operations already referred to. Soon the first of a series 
of acts of violence occurred, a hut at the British station on shore being burned 
down in June 1880, and trade for a few years came almost to a standstill. It 
was thus apparent that the Company would not be allowed to go about its 
tasks unmolested. This interference, however, brought into greater promi- 
nence the question whether the British Government would give its blessing, 
for, as the difficulties of the Cape Juby factory grew, so did the determination 
of the Company to get official backing: and it was in London that for some 
years the main efforts were made. 


II 


Mackenzie had tried to enlist Government support since 1875, but Lord 
Carnarvon, Disraeli’s Colonial Secretary, had been ‘not officially interested’, 
and the Foreign Office was hardly more enthusiastic.”” But investigation by 
officials of both departments failed to reveal any treaty engagement or rival 
claim which would positively debar Mackenzie from his proposed explora- 
tion.2! The customary letters of introduction to British authorities were 
consequently provided.** Also consular agents in the Canaries and Sir John 
Drummond Hay at Tangier, as the nearest diplomatic representative, were 
instructed to afford the ‘all proper assistance’ normally given to a British 
subject abroad.” But support was kept to this legal minimum, Lord Derby 
for example declining to refer to the Admiralty Mackenzie’s request that 
a gunboat accompany him to the African coast as ‘it looks too much like 
identifying ourselves with the enterprise in question’.24 In 1879 Lord Salis- 

20 Mackenzie to Carnarvon, 24 June 1875 and minutes thereon, C.O. 267/328; R. G. W. 
Herbert (Colonial Office) to F.O., 13 Aug. 1875 ; Lord Derby, minute on letter from Mackenzie 
of 12 July 1875, ‘I cannot conceive this scheme coming to any result’. 

*1 Herbert to F.O., 13 Aug. 1875: minutes on Mackenzie’s letter of 12 July 1875 by Lord 
Tenterden (Permanent Under-Secretary), H. C. Eliot and J. E. B. Dashwood. 

22 Derby to Mackenzie, 12 Aug. 1875. A F.O. Circular, Commercial, of 8 Mar. 1881 
(F.O. 99 199) is relevant on this point: ‘. . . letters of introduction given... in favour of British 
subjects. ..to enable them to obtain access to the authorities before whom they desire to lay 
proposals for. ..promoting any Commercial or industrial undertaking must not, under any 
circumstances, be construed as committing the Home Government to the promoting of any 
particular enterprise, but only as intended to ensure for the bearer that he should meet with 
such a reception as a traveller of respectability is entitled to.’ 

23 Derby, no. 9 Consular to Hay and no. 6 to Edwards (Teneriffe), 12 Aug. 1875: Hay, 


no. 36 Consular, 27 Aug. 1875, F.O. 99/170. Hay at the time did not think that the question 
would concern him, and his private opinion was that the Foreign Secretary ‘might as well have 


asked me to aid the Naval expedition to the North Pole’ (L. A. E. Brooks, 4 Memoir of 


Sir John Drummond Hay (1896), 317). 
*4 Derby, minute on Mackenzie’s letter of 22 Sept. 1875. 
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bury, too, refused to recommend that a warship be used to take Mackenzie 
to Cape Juby, and a British consular official at Teneriffe was instructed ‘not 
to take any steps which would countenance the idea that H.M.G. support 
Mr Mackenzie’s enterprise or the cession of any territory to him’.*° Nor was 
Mackenzie permitted to enter into written agreements with local chieftains, 
it being ‘. . .clearly impossible that H.M.G. can give anyone carte blanche to 
sign treaties with rulers of whose existence they are ignorant’.?® Similarly, 
his requests that representations be made at Madrid against the opposition of 
Spanish authorities in the Canary Islands were also ignored.?’ 

On the other hand, the Foreign Office had always accepted the Wadi Draa, 
some hundred miles north of Cape Juby, as the southern boundary of Morocco 
and saw no reason to acknowledge Mulai Hassan’s purely paper sovereignty, 
with all that it might imply elsewhere.** Moreover, it was not easy to refuse 
some form of Government protection to British subjects engaged in a ‘legiti- 
mate enterprise’, especially as the authority of no other Power was recognized 
in the area concerned.** By May 1879 the Sultan had been warned that he 
had no right to molest British merchants visiting Cape Juby, which was outside 
Moroccan territory; and in February 1880 he received an intimation that ‘if 
injury to the life and property of British subjects were occasioned by attacks 
directly instigated by the Moorish Government’, a claim for damages might 
arise.*” Thus the Foreign Office wanted no responsibility for the trading 
station itself, but would not order the British subjects there to leave and could 
not allow it to be interfered with by others. This neutral attitude remained 
the core of British policy for the next fifteen years. But despite the desire to 


9 


> Salisbury, minute on Mackenzie’s Report of 25 Jan. 1879; Salisbury, no. 1 Slave Trade 
to Dundas (Teneriffe), 2 Oct. 1878. 

* T.V. Lister (Assistant Under-Secretary), minute on Mackenzie’s application of 25 June 
8. 

7 Minutes on Mackenzie’s letter of 15 Nov. 1879 by Sir Julian Pauncefote (Assistant 
Under-Secretary) and Salisbury. 

*8 As was pointed out to the Spanish Government, Britain, ‘until Mackenzie’s expedition 
brought up the question, was not aware that the Sultan claimed jurisdiction beyond the Wadi 
Draa’ (Salisbury, no. 40 Slave Trade to West (Madrid), 31 Oct. 1879). The French and 
German Ministers at Tangier were originally in agreement with the British standpoint. 
Vernouillet (in no. 8, 28 Feb. 1881, A.A.E. Maroc, vol. 45) admits that Cape Juby did not 
figure ‘even nominally’, among the possessions of Morocco, and Weber states (in no. 83, 
19 Nov. 1880, F.O. 553/172/U.C.1. Reel 209, microfilm copy of the German archives) that 
the tribes from the Draa to Juby are ‘ganz unabhaengig’. 

* The official most sympathetic to Mackenzie’s case was the head of the Consular and 
Slave Trade Department, W. H. Wylde. Cf. his minute on Dundas (Teneriffe), no. 10 Conf., 
26 Apr. 1879: ‘Mr Mackenzie may fairly claim to be protected from the hostility of the Empire 
of Morocco or of the Spaniards in endeavouring to open fresh Markets for the Manufactures 
of this country’, and his opinion of 16 Sept. 1879: ‘I do not see how we can refuse to afford 
that Gentleman the countenance and support which a British subject is entitled to at the hands 
of his Government when engaged in a legitimate enterprise.’ But Salisbury declined to 
embody the latter argument in a dispatch. For an analogous attitude of the Slave Trade 
Department see K. O. Dike, Trade and Politics in the Niger Delta (Oxford, 1955). 

® Salisbury, no. 2 Slave Trade to Hay, 17 May 1879; Salisbury, no. 1 Slave Trade to Hay, 
7 Feb. 1880, based on a suggestion by Wylde on Hay, no. 5 Commercial, 11 Jan. 1880. 
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avoid complications, the Government was to become only too conscious of the 
difficulties of the North-West African Company, and from 1880 found itself 
dealing with a growing spate of correspondence on the subject. 

One of the reasons for this arose from circumstances within the Company 
itself. The two men who had been persuaded to provide most of the capital 
for its formation were Henry Lee, the chairman, and his brother, Sir Joseph, 
Both had importance as Manchester business men, holding responsible office 
in the Chamber of Commerce there, and able to use local organs of opinion 
to advance their Company’s cause.*! But their position was greatly streng- 
thened when in 1880 Henry Lee was elected M.P. for Southampton. From 
September 1880 the Foreign Secretary and the members of the Foreign Office 
began to receive a long series of letters, usually private, trying to secure 
Government backing. ‘Lee’, minuted Sir Charles Dilke, ‘is an important 
member of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons and will give Lord 
Granville much trouble. I think Lord Fitzmaurice should look through the 
papers from this Parliamentary point of view. From the more serious point 
of view of right. . ..’°* Thus Lee’s communications always received considera- 
tion, and a few months after entering Parliament he made the first of many 
requests for a Royal Charter for his Company.* 

This was refused: Lee had to remain content with the knowledge that the 
Sultan of Morocco had been informed that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not be justified in requiring, and had not the 
power to require a British subject to withdraw from a place where he had established 
himself for the purposes of trade : and it was the policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
to encourage legitimate trade in ail parts of the world.*# 

But the Company considered that the ‘duty of the Government to afford us 
proper assistance’ should go further.*° As Henry Lee pointed out, ‘we have 
already expended {£6000 in the venture, and do not want to lose it for want 
of a little perseverance....’** Perseverance he certainly did not lack. He 


31 In the Manchester Chamber of Commerce Sir Joseph was a director from 1890 to 1895, 
and Henry Lee was a director from 1879 to 1904 and President from 1889 to 1891. Both were 
prominent in the firm of Tootal, Broadhurst Lee and Co. Ltd (information kindly supplied 
by Mr Sidney Horrocks of Manchester Reference Library). The Journal of the Manchester 
Geographical Society, 11 (1886), 145-64, has in an article on ‘The North-West Coast of Africa’ 
—an example both of Joseph Lee’s views and of the methods used to enlist local support. 

32 Minute, secret, 31 Jan. 1883, F.O. 99/261. (Dilke had been Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Granville before being succeeded by Fitzmaurice in 
October 1882, and on his promotion to the Cabinet questions concerning the North-West 
African Company continued to be referred to him.) 

33H. Lee to Dilke, 2 Sept. 1880. 

34 Lister to H. Lee, 4 Feb. 1881: Granville to Hay, 2 Oct. 1880. (The originals do not 
appear to be in the F.O. archives, but copies are in a volume of Confidential Print on 
‘Mr D. Mackenzie’s Expedition to Cape Juby, 1878-81” in the Granville Papers, P.R.O. 
30/29 /318.) 

35 H. Lee to Dilke, 9 Aug. 1882, enclosing report from Mackenzie. (All references for the 
years 1881-4 are from F.O. 99/261 unless otherwise stated.) 

3° H. Lee to Dilke, 8 July 1881, copy in P.R.O. 30/29/318. 
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visited the Juby trading station and began to utter warnings against the 
dangers of France and Spain establishing settlements on the same coast; he 
emphasized the beneficent contribution that his operations might make 
towards the abolition of the Slave Trade; he saw Lord Granville personally 
and pointed out the ‘serious misfortune for the commercial interests of the 
country’ that would arise if the necessary support were not given; he indicated 
the value of Cape Juby as a coaling station and the ‘Key to the Western 
Soudan’; and in 1883 he began to use ‘hints’ that, if official protection were 
not given, he would be forced ‘to make the best terms possible’ with some 
other Power. At the same time he extolled the potential value of even more 
fertile country around the mouth of the ‘ River’ Oro which the Company was 
willing to occupy if recognition were granted by the Government.*’ 

Thus Lee, with not too scrupulous a regard for fact,®* made out an apparently 
impressive case. Nevertheless, he still had to contend with much official 
opposition. The chief opponent of the Company was Sir John Drummond Hay 
at Tangier. Hay, who had had previous experience of ‘vexatious questions’ 
arising from the activities of ‘adventurers’ trying to trade on the Atlantic 
coast, put political considerations before the rather nebulous prospects of 
commercial gain for Britain. As the main instrument for nearly forty years 
of a general British policy of maintaining the independence of Morocco as 
a means of protecting freedom of navigation through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
he stressed the weakening of the Sultan’s authority which the Company’s 
proceedings might involve, eventually leading in Morocco to a ‘worse state 
of anarchy than exists at present’.®* The permanent officials, though not so 
pro-Moorish, showed at best a mildly benevolent neutrality. Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the Permanent Under-Secretary, for example, considered that 
‘we should take great care not to entangle ourselves with these private 
Companies which will be starting up now in every direction, asking for 
Charters and Government recognition’.“ On the other hand, no favour was 
shown to Hay’s suggestion that the Company withdraw in return for suitable 
compensation from the Sultan. In the words of Fitzmaurice, the Liberal 
Government’s Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, ‘.. .it 
would bear the appearance of this country being a party to aiming a blow at 
English trade, the effect of which would be dangerous here’.*! As the senior 

* Dupuis (Teneriffe), no. 14, 15 Oct. 1882; H. Lee to Fitzmaurice, 1 Feb. 1883; interview 
of H. Lee with Granville, 16 Feb. 1883; H. Lee to Granville, 22 Feb. 1883; H. Lee to Fitz- 
maurice (on which the ‘hint’ implied is noted), 31 May 1883; J. Lee to Fitzmaurice, 5 and 
9 Oct. 1883 and 25 Apr. 1884. 

*® Pauncefote, on letter from H. Lee of 20 Jan. 1883, ‘the Company’s reply is full of mis- 
statements’: Hay, no. 20, 15 Mar. 1883, on ‘inaccura¢ies’ in the Company’s letters. 


* Hay, Memos. of 16 Aug. 1879 and 12 Oct. 1882, and no. 26 Commercial, 28 June 1886, 
F.0. 99/262. 


* Minute, 13 Nov. 1884. Similarly, on 13 Nov. 1886, Pauncefote minuted, ‘They 
evidently want to entangle us. ..we must be most careful to avoid committing ourselves in 
any way’. 


* Fitzmaurice, minute, 1 Feb. 1883. 
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permanent official summed up, ‘I believe we are all agreed that the attitude 
of the Foreign Office should be passive’.** 

The unusual step of declining to accept Hay’s advice on a question involving 
Morocco did, however, show that the cumulative pressure of the Company 
was having some effect. In 1881 it had at last been suggested to the Admiralty 
that a ship of war should visit Cape Juby to obtain information.* By 1883, 
Dilke had come to the opinion that ‘it would be a pity to turn out Lee from 
Cape Juby only to find out. ..we had done so to supersede him in a splendid 
position by France and Spain’. At the end of 1884, during the Berlin West 
Africa Conference, the Lees wrote that they feared Spain would bring up the 
question of their station and asked that Britain obtain a declaration that the 
800 miles of coast from the Wadi Draa to Senegal were neutral territory: and, 
although it was held that this proposal was outside the scope of the agenda, 
the British delegate was instructed to ‘oppose any attempts on the part of the 
Spanish Representative to obtain a decision adverse to the Company’.® And 
despite Henry Lee losing his seat in 1885, his brother was able to take advan- 
tage of the momentum gained, it being an appeal from Sir Joseph Lee that 
led to the climax from the Company’s point of view which came in 1885-6," 

On this occasion a private letter, with yet another application for official 
recognition, was sent to the head of the Commercial Department of the 
Foreign Office. The arguments used were familiar: ‘the nation who gets the 
coast gets the trade’ and ‘fifty years from now our statesmen will be blamed 
for letting the opportunity slip’, with the embroidery that ‘we fear Bismarck 
who is rambling about the world picking up odd lots of property’.*” The 
Company in addition now recommended that Britain take over the coastal 
territories from the Wadi Draa to Cape Bojador and from Cape Blanco 
southwards to Portendik and the question was, as the Head of the Consular 


* Pauncefote, minute, 3 Feb. 1883. At no time did Granville do more than endorse his 
subordinates’ suggestions on this question, and it was apparently never referred to Gladstone 
personally. 

43 This initiative was taken by Lister, generally more favourable to the Company, in a letter 
to the Admiralty, 5 Feb. 1881, copy in P.R.O. 30/29 /318. 

4" Minute, secret, 31 Jan. 1883: ‘...it is notorious that Sir J. Drummond Hay.. .is more 
Moorish than the Moors in opinion and too ready to claim for them things they can’t hold 
for themselves.’ 

*® H. and J. Lee to F.O., 12 Nov. 1884: Granville, no. 350 to Malet (Berlin), 15 Nov. 1884 
embodying a recommendation by Fitzmaurice. 

4 Sir Joseph Lee enjoyed a certain influence with the Foreign Office, having been the 
British delegate in Paris in 1881-2 to the Commission which conducted the negotiations 
relating to the renewal of the Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 1860. (For this he was 
knighted in 1882.) Subsequently in 1883-4 he played a similar part in negotiations with 
Turkey, and also gave valuable service as a member of the Trade and Treaties Committee of 
the Board of Trade. 

47 J. Lee to C. M. Kennedy, private, 1 Sept. 1885. (All references for 1885-7 are from 
F.O. 99 262 unless otherwise stated.) On 8 Oct. 1885 Kennedy strongly recommended to the 
Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry the grant of a Charter to the 
North-West African Company (British Parliamentary Papers, C—4621 (1886), paras. 209-10, 
255, 302-3, 314). 
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and African Department observed, ‘whether we are prepared to hoist the 
British flag at the points to which Sir Joseph Lee refers’.* He personally 
considered it was ‘certainly questionable whether, in order to favour a com- 
mercial enterprise, we should add this to our West African responsibility’. 
But the new Conservative Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Robert Bourke, 
temporarily disregarding Hay’s warnings, considered that Lee deserved 
support.” Lord Salisbury himself, however, merely minuted ‘Colonial 
Office for early opinion’, while in that department, although it was thought 
that the suggested annexations deserved ‘considerable consideration’, no 
profound enthusiasm could be detected. The possible expense of direct control 
was frowned upon (the establishment of British jurisdiction by means of a 
‘Chartered Company’ being in any case preferable), a suggestion that Cape 
Juby be administered from the Gambia was deemed impracticable, and the 
Colonial Secretary proposed that yet another opinion, that of the Admiralty, 
be obtained.*! Their Lordships in turn reported that Cape Juby ‘had no value 
as a coaling station or for other naval purposes’, and that verdict on strategic 
grounds was decisive.** Indeed, both the Foreign and Colonial Offices appeared 
to be quite content that someone elise had come to any conclusion.®*? The 
North-West African Company was never again to be so near official recogni- 
tion, and in March 1886 a Charter was again refused.*4 


* Sir Percy Anderson, minute, 5 Sept. 1885. (In 1883 the Company had originally sug- 
gested that the whole coastline from the Wadi Draa to Portendik be taken over. This was no 
longer possible in 1885, as Spain had meanwhile declared a Protectorate over the area from 
Cape Bojador to Cape Blanco, a move to which Granville, after consulting the Admiralty, 
did not object. So in Sept. 1885 Lee had to restrict his claims to the sections of coast referred 
to here. The Spanish declaration of a Protectorate had been due to misplaced fear that 
Mackenzie’s activities heralded an official British annexation (J. Bécker, Historia de las rela- 
ciones exteriores de Espana durante el siglo XLX (Madrid, 1926), 11, 579-80), and Joseph Lee 
later complained, in a letter to Kennedy of 1 Sept. 1885, that the Spaniards had annexed ‘our 
River Ouro’ owing to the inaction of the British Government.) 

* Bourke, minutes, 3 and 11 Sept. 1885, ‘I should be very glad to help him as I consider 
his views reasonable and sound.’ (As Lee’s latest communication came through the Com- 
mercial Department it was dealt with by Bourke, who supervised that Department, and was 
not seen by the more cautious Pauncefote, who would undoubtedly have borne in mind to a 
greater extent the political views of Sir J. Drummond Hay.) 

* Salisbury, minute, 11 Sept. 1885, endorsing Anderson’s view that ‘it is a question for 
the Colonial Office who should decide whether they should take over the district’; Salisbury 
to C.O., 21 Sept. 1885. 

** Colonel Stanley to Salisbury, 6 Jan. 1886. 

*® Admiralty to Salisbury, 2 Feb. 1886, based on a report by Captain Dawson of H.M.S. 
Sylvia. 

*8 Anderson, minute, 13 Jan. 1886, ‘If the Colonial Office attach importance to its position 
should they not harden their hearts to take it?’ 

* Rosebery to N.W. African Company (hereafter referred to simply as ‘the Company’), 
5 Mar. 1886: the isolated position of the coastline referred to ‘would make direct Imperial 
control an experiment attended with no ordinary risk and expenditure’. 
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Ill 


Subsequent developments were consequently in the nature of an anti-climax, 
Nevertheless, reports from the Company were still received, and numerous 
expedients were resorted to in attempts to get some form of official support. 

The most useful lever in this respect was the Government’s legal obligation 
to protect the lives and property of British subjects. The Sultan had continued 


to use his influence to prevent trade with Cape Juby, and periodically acts of 


hostility had been renewed. As a result the Company was on five occasions 
able to obtain the dispatch of a warship or the gunboat stationed at Gibraltar 
to ward off what were signalled as forthcoming attacks on the British settle- 
ment.®** The Government was genuinely concerned about danger to British 
lives and property, and the appeals for help forwarded from the trading 
station were taken too often at face value.*® Furthermore on the one occasion, 
in 1888, when a tragedy did occur and the new local manager was lured inland 
from the Company’s now fortified trading post to be murdered by nomadic 
Moors, acting apparently under the orders of Mulai Hassan, the loss of a 
British life caused a temporary reaction in favour of the Company.®*” Earlier 
warnings that its servants were at Cape Juby ‘at their own risk and peril’® 
were apparently forgotten, and £5000 compensation for the widow and two 
wounded employees was demanded, and eventually obtained from the Sultan.® 
The British traders were at least getting some form of the desired ‘ protection’ 
from their Government, though what that elusive word meant was never 
exactly defined. 

Also helpful from the Company’s point of view was the attitude taken up 
by Hay’s successor at Tangier, Sir William Kirby Green. Contemptuous as 
he was of the Moors, ‘barbarians treated with too much indulgence’, the 
new Minister was sympathetic to the Company as a possible means of intro- 
ducing civilization, and its near concomitant, British influence, to the area 
with which it wanted to trade.*! Moreover, profiting from the Foreign Office 

5° The Admiralty never took kindly to these requests for ships, which were rarely within 
easy reach. In a letter of 24 June 1886 it pointed out that ‘if the lives of British subjects can 
only be protected by the presence of a ship-of-war, it would seem to be worthy of consideration 
whether it might not be more judicious to withdraw the persons alleged to be in danger’. 

56 On 19 Sept. 1891 (F.O. 99/298) the Admiralty complained that a vessel had been diverted 
to Cape Juby only because of an ‘alarmist report’ from Sir Joseph Lee, a communication on 
which Salisbury minuted ‘Rub it in to the Company’. 

5? Green, no. 4 Africa, 31 May 1888: Minutes by Lister, 14 and 25 May, and even Paunce- 
fote, 28 July 1888, ‘I fear we will get no redress unless we make some hostile demonstration’ 
Salisbury, however, declined to take any action other than diplomatic (F.O. 99/263). 

58 E.g. Dilke to H. Lee, private, 9 Aug. 1882. 

5® Salisbury, tg. no. 12 to Green, 8 Nov. 1888, F.O. 99/263: H. E. White (Chargé d’ Affaires 
no. 49, 4 Apr. 1889, F.O. 99/271. 

6° Green, Priv. and Conf. to Pauncefote, 14 Dec. 1886, F.O. 99/248. 

*! Green, no. 77, 8 Dec. 1886, F.O. 99/229, no. 78, 8 Dec. 1886 and private letter to 
E. Barrington (Salisbury’s private secretary) 28 Oct. 1888, F.O. 99/263: ‘with Africa's 
expected early future we may learn to regret the surrender of Cape Juby as many do now 
the abandonment of Tangier.’ 
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view that ‘it is only on the spot that one can tell how to manage these people 
[the Moorish authorities]’,®* he seems privately to have used language to 
Mulai Hassan far beyond that authorized by his Government.® In particular 
he backed a long-standing claim of the Company to be indemnified for loss 
of trade caused by the Sultan’s intervention, and on a special mission to 
Morocco City to see Mulai Hassan personally he used the freedom of action 
allowed him by his Government to obtain {£50,000 as compensation. The 
Foreign Office, moreover, accepted this agreement, and again it could not be 
denied that there was some connexion between the activities of the Company 
and the British Government. 

Yet another factor resulting in greater official entanglement was the 
Government’s refusal to make decisions on political questions arising from the 
Company’s activities. This was very noticeable on the vexed question of 
territorial sovereignty. Spain’s declaration of the Rio Oro protectorate still 
left unsettled the problem of the ownership of the coast from Cape Bojador 
to the Wadi Draa, and in particular whether Moorish jurisdiction extended as 
far south as the Company’s station. When, however, claims began to be 
submitted to Mulai Hassan on behalf of British subjects at Cape Juby the 
legal position became increasingly difficult. As a Foreign Office official plain- 
tively confessed, he was ‘...perplexed by Cape Juby matters which appear 
very complicated...we cannot defer indefinitely a decision whether we 
recognize Moorish sovereignty at the time we claim reparation.’ But that 
was exactly what the Government did do. The nearest Salisbury himself ever 
came to a decision was that ‘we claim it was not Moorish (in 1879), we do not 
commit ourselves on the point whether Cape Juby is mow Moorish’, and the 
official view got no nearer definition than that the Sultan could not be denied 
the right to have extended his territory southwards since 1879, but that in that 
case the Company should receive compensation, if evicted.** Yet without 

® T. H. Sanderson (Assistant Under-Secretary), minute on letter from the Company of 
20 May 1890, F.O. 99/298. 

*° The German Representative at Tangier gives the following example of Green’s alleged 
language: ‘Makenzie [sic] wuerde als Privatmann nicht Forts erbauen und dieselben mit 
Kanonen armieren lassen koennen und zu seinem Schutze wuerden nicht englische Kanonen- 
boote erscheinen ; hinter Mackenzie stecke die englische Regierung, die diesen Punkt niemals 
aufgeben wuerde...’ (Tattenbach, no. A6o, 29 June 1890, F.O. 553/172/U.C.I. Reel 209). 
Although in direct contradiction with the British Government’s view, it is not inconsistent 
with Green’s general attitude. 

** Green, nos. 3, 5 and 6, 12, 13 and 21 Feb. 1891, F.O. 99 298. The statement by A. J. P. 
Taylor, in his article on ‘ British Policy in Morocco, 1886-1902’ (E[nglish] H{istorical] R[eview], 
LxvI (July 1951), 349), that Green went to see the Sultan ‘to attempt to carry the Commercial 
Treaty’ that he was advocating, ignores the evidence in the F.O. 99 series on the North-West 
African Company; e.g. in Green, no. 83, 10 Oct. 1890, F.O. 99/298, ‘1 am now only awaiting 
the sultan’s entry into winter quarters. ..to complete my preparations for proceeding to the 


-. Court, chiefly with the object of obtaining from Mulai Hassan the settlement of the Cape 
Juby claims’. 

** H. Hervey (Western Department), minute, 28 Nov. 1888, F.O. 99/263. 

“ Salisbury, minute on proposed draft to Green, 4 Jan. 1889, embodied in Salisbury no. 4 
to Green of the same date, F.O. 99/271. 
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a definite verdict on this sovereignty issue it was unlikely that the ‘very 
complicated’ Cape Juby matters would ever be settled, especially as with it 
was tied up another closely related problem on which the Government’; 
refusal to make a decision also eventually caused more trouble than it avoided, 
namely that of a possible accommodation with Mulai Hassan. 

When the question of the Sultan buying out any rights the Company 
might have was first broached by Hay, the Liberal Ministry in 1883 had 
declined even to give an opinion whether evacuation should take place in 
return for financial compensation.** The Government under Salisbury, 
although it did advise the traders to retire from their station, could not or 
would not specifically order them to do so. This was especially apparent in 
September 1889 when Mulai Hassan, now anxious for political reasons to 
establish a better relationship with Britain, offered the enormous sum (for him) 
of {£40,000 for the Company to quit its establishment. Salisbury recom. 
mended acceptance—‘ they are lucky to get this’ he noted on even a preliminary 
offer of £30,000. But though a high Foreign Office official ‘ beat the Chairman 
down a good deal’, from £70,000 eventually to £55,000, the Directors con- 
tinued to haggle.® So the golden opportunity for a settlement was lost. 
Similarly in 1891 and 1892 when British Ministers visited the Moroccan Court 
the Government would not endorse, let alone insist on, any particular pro- 
posals. The Company was always allowed to put forward its own terms, 
however pretentious, even when they blissfully ignored the most-favoured- 
nation rights of others,® the Foreign Office view being that the British Minister 
at Tangier was merely a third party conveying claims and counterclaims 
between a commercial concern and Mulai Hassan. But by letting its repre- 
sentatives present terms which had almost no chance of acceptance, the 
Government let itself become more and more identified with the Company's 
interests. 

This growing official involvement after 1886 in ‘the Cape Juby question’ 
was, however, still due to a combination of the incidental factors mentioned, 
and not to any radical change of attitude towards ‘imperialist’ ventures. 


6? Pauncefote, minute on Company’s letter of 31 May, 1883; Dilke, minute of 2 June, 1883 

8 Green, tg. no. 25, 30 Sept. 1889, and Salisbury’s minute thereon; F.O. to Company, 
Pressing and Confidential, by special messenger, 4 Oct. 1889; Green, tg. no. 28, 9 Oct. 188 
Sanderson, minute, undated but apparently recording an interview with Sir Joseph Lee 
6 Oct. 1889; Sanderson, minute, 7 Oct. 1889; Sanderson, tg. to Salisbury (at Nice) and 
Salisbury, tg. to Sanderson, 7 Oct. 1889; J. Lee to Sanderson, private, 6 Oct. and Company 
to F.O., 16 Oct. 1889. F.O. 99 271. 

68 Without entering into all the details of the various suggestions emanating from the 
Company and from Kirby Green and his successor Sir Charles Euan-Smith, it must be 
stressed that the legal situation was very complex. If Cape Juby were recognized as Moorish 
as Mulai Hassan insisted, then it was either not a treaty port and not open to trade, or, if made 
a treaty port, was open to all nations and subject to payment of the normal import and export 
duties. If Cape Juby were not Moorish, as the Company insisted, it was still not possible t 
exclude non-British traders as long as the British Government refused to give official recog- 
nition, and difficult to hold the Sultan responsible for interruption of trade or expect him— 
as the Company did—to use his religious influence to facilitate commerce at Cape Juby. 
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Salisbury himself was once provoked to the opinion that ‘Wandering fellow- 
subjects are amongst our greatest plagues’” and a Foreign Office minute of 
1890 succinctly summed up the official viewpoint: 


The Company are constantly endeavouring to fix upon us responsibilities which we 
have declined. We did not encourage them to go to Cape Juby, nor have we 
encouraged them to remain, and we have distinctly refused to endorse their terri- 
torial claims. But the moment we give them any help they try to convert it into 
a promise of protection.” 


Indeed, with the passage of years there was even less likelihood of the 
Company getting recognition, for unforeseen and undesirable political conse- 
quences of its operations were becoming evident. 

These effects had been first seen in the direct relations between the British 
and Moroccan Governments. When Britain, long the stoutest defender of 
Moroccan independence, appeared to be encroaching on Moroccan rights, the 
position of its representatives in Morocco became much weaker. As one of 
these summed it up in 1893,‘ English influence has never recovered the ground 
it lost when this question arose....This has ever since rankled in the 
Sultan’s mind...he has never forgotten or forgiven what he regards as 
an act of spoliation...the loss of British influence is greatly due to this 
grievance.’*? 

In time, too, Britain suffered indirectly from reactions in the international 
sphere. For, whereas to the Foreign Office the Cape Juby traders were 
inconvenient wandering citizens, to the jaundiced eyes of other European 
Powers as well as to the Sultan of Morocco himself, they constituted a possible 
bridgehead of British colonialism. French diplomats, for example, saw the 
Company’s operations as an attempt by England to ‘establish itself on the 
Western coast of Morocco’.*? ‘Mackenzie’, it was considered, ‘under the 
pretext of a completely personal enterprise entirely independent of Govern- 
ment action, had taken possession of Cape Juby’ as part of the general policy 
of ‘the English’ of ‘pursuing with a feverish ardour their colonial expansion 
over all points of the globe notably the coast of Africa’:*4 and the idea of 
surreptitious expansion, of ‘the system employed by the English when 
they founded the establishment of Cape Juby’ passed into the realm of 

” Salisbury, minute on Company’s letter of 28 July 1887: another letter of 12 July 1887 
had evoked his denial of ‘this absurd liability which they attempt to fasten on us’. 

' Sanderson, minute, 23 Sept. 18g0, F.O. 99/298. The ‘territorial claims’ referred to here 
are not those based on Mackenzie’s treaty of 1879, but much more extensive ones claiming 
the exclusive right to trade from the Wadi Draa to Cape Bojador arising from certain nebulous 
agreements of 1889 with another local chieftain. 

* Sir West Ridgway, Report on Morocco, encl. in no. 109 Secret, 10 July 1893, F.O. 
99 314. A. J. P. Taylor, E.H.R. Lxvi, 360, in discussing the reason for the decline of British 
influence in Morocco, makes no mention of the North-West African Company’s venture to 
which various representatives and officials attributed such unfortunate results. 

. Montfraix, no. 5, 12 Aug. 1883, A.A.E. Maroc, vol. 47. 

“ Féraud, no. 5 Conf., 14 Jan. 1888, A.A.E. Maroc, vol. 55. 
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legend.** So much so that by 1892 Salisbury refused a British representative 
permission even to visit the Company’s station to gain information because of the 
suspicion that might arise.** There was in addition a growing realization that 
if Cape Juby were recognized as official British territory it might prove a 
precedent for the alienation of other areas claimed by Morocco, leading to the 
disintegration of that strategically important state.*’ Salisbury’s reaction when 
it appeared that a suggestion to recognize Cape Juby as British territory was 
being made shows that he was well aware of this: ‘The immediate result 
would be that Figuig and other localities would be declared French territories 
and the Spaniards would revive their claims to a region whose name I forget 
...a recognition of Her Majesty’s sovereignty might bring down the Empire 
of Morocco with a crash.’"* And to bring down the Empire of Morocco with 
a crash was exactly what Salisbury did not want to do. This indeed had already 
been shown in the previous year when Kirby Green had made the radical 
suggestion that the whole coast from Cape Bojador to the Wadi Draa be 
declared a British Protectorate.” In the words of the Permanent Under- 
Secretary, ‘As the settled policy of H.M.G. is to maintain the status quo in 
Morocco as far as territory is concerned, it would. ..be unwise to take a step 
which might have the appearance of an encroachment on the Sultan’s 
sovereign rights and might give other Powers an excuse for appropriating 
Moorish territory.” Such political preoccupations illustrate the reluctance on 
the part of the Government to give any official status to the commercial 
undertaking concerned, even when British diplomats at Tangier seemingly 
supported it. 

Despite this, however, the Company’s operations and the perpetual presen- 
tation of its case were not without effects even in the political field. Salisbury 
himself came round to the opinion that at least no other Powers should be 
allowed to claim the strip of coast in question. ‘He [the Sultan] might be 
made to undertake not to alienate it’ was his opinion in 1891 :*! and later in 
the same year, when the Company intimated that King Leopold was interested 

7° Aubigny, no. 69, 15 May 1892, A.A.E. Maroc, vol. 64. Another observer came to the 
brilliant conclusion that the continued presence of the Company at its post, despite an almost 
complete absence of trade, must be due to the fact that ‘the British Government. . .allows tt 
annually certain subsidies in order to enable it to remain’: Souhart, no. 28, 16 Feb. 1892 
A.A.E. Maroc, vol. 63. 

76 Salisbury, minute on Euan-Smith, no. 99, 24 May 1892, F.O. 99/287: ‘. . .it would give 
rise to much misconception.’ 

*7 International problems arising from the interest of various Great Powers in Morocco are 
dealt with more fully in my unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, ‘The ‘‘ Morocco Question’, 
1880-92.” 

8 Salisbury, minutes on Euan-Smith, no. 97, 24 May 1892, F.O. 99/310. Figuig is on the 
Algerian-Morocco border: the region to which Spain had a treaty claim was ‘Mar Pequena 
on the Atlantic coast, a place over which there were endless disputes as to its exact location 
until the Ifni enclave was ceded in 1912. 

79 Green, tg. no. 3, 21 Feb. 1891, F.O. 99/298. 

8° Currie, minute on Green, tg. no. 3, 21 Feb. 1891, F.O. 99/208. 

81 Salisbury, minute on Green, tg. no. 3, 21 Feb. 1891, F.O. 99/298. 
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in the area between Cape Bojador and the Wadi Draa, he minuted that ‘some 
means should be devised for preventing Belgium getting this—or obtaining 
from her [Morocco] a pledge that we have the refusal of it if she wishes to 
part with it’.** But this familiar negative attitude of fearing the expansionist 
designs of other powers served only to emphasize the confused position into 
which the British Government had both drifted and been driven, despite its 
refusal to give direct support: not extending to the North-West African 
Company official recognition or recognizing Moroccan sovereignty over Cape 
Juby, yet claiming damages from the Sultan for loss of life and interruption 
of trade on behalf of the Company: declining to declare any form of Protecto- 
rate over the Western Atlantic coast yet not prepared to allow any other 
Government to annex this area: a complicated state of affairs which seemed 
to have little connexion with the simple outlines of Mackenzie’s original 
commercial and humanitarian plan. 


IV 
The period of the Gladstone-Rosebery Government brought no essential 
change in the situation, and as with previous changes of ministry no markedly 
discernible ‘ Liberal’ as opposed to ‘Conservative’ attitude to the problem is 
evident. ‘The Company hung on at Cape Juby, although no dividend was ever 
declared, its survival being entirely due to the £50,000 compensation from the 
Sultan which was paid in five-yearly instalments. This indemnity was in fact 
of the greatest use to Sir Joseph Lee for whom Africa, for whatever reason he 
was interested in its development, was certainly not an area in which he had 
surplus capital to invest.*? The Government for its part was no more likely 
than before officially to back the Company, which remained an embarrassment 
rather than an asset: all mention of it for example had been rigorously excluded 
from the official correspondence in the two Blue Books on Morocco published 
in 1892.4 A Charter was still refused, as was another attempt by the Company 
to claim administrative rights under the British Settlements Act of 1887.%5 
Eventually, however, in 1895, in an unforeseen manner, an unexpectedly 


82 


* Salisbury, minute on Memos. by Sir E. Hertslet (F.O. Librarian) on the Right of any 
Foreign Power to annex the North-West coast of Africa between Wadi Draa and Cape Bojador, 
of 5 Mar. and 24 April 1891, F.O. 99/208. 

8 J. Lee to Currie, private, 1 Mar. 1891, F.O. 99/298: ‘As you know I have borne this 
burden for some time, and I now feel much relieved, as the drain upon my resources was to 
say the least giving me anxiety.’ (Sir Joseph was deputy-chairman of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company, 1886-93, and seems to have had financial difficulties in connexion with the 
raising of capital for it.) 

* Cf. Morocco no. 1 (C-6815) and no. 2 (C-6821) with original documents in volumes 298, 
310, 279, 285, 286 and 287 of the F.O. 99 series. 

* Company to Salisbury, 31 Mar. 1892 and reply of 6 Apr.: Company to Rosebery, 20 July 
1893 and reply of 14 Aug. F.O. 99/310. ‘Benevolent patronage without responsibility’ was 
the most that the Foreign Office would admit even privately (Sanderson, Permanent Under- 
Secretary, minute on Satow, tg. no. 29, 16 May 1894, F.O. 99/390). 
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favourable development ensued. The Moorish authorities, with Mulai Hassan 
dead and a new Grand Vizier in control, took the initiative in offering a further 
£50,000 for the Company to withdraw.**® The Foreign Office was delighted 
to see the end of a problem which had troubled it for so long.*’ Sir Ernest 
Satow, visiting the court as a new Minister to present his credentials, did 
what might have been done a long time before and forced the hand of the 
Company by agreeing terms. The Directors, with the final instalment of the 
previous indemnity now due, could not afford to argue, and though they would 
have liked to have insisted on the £80,000 they claimed had been disbursed 
they had no real choice but to accept the Moorish offer.6 On 13 March 1895 
an agreement was signed whereby the British traders left Cane Juby in return 
for compensation for their buildings and property there, while the British 
Government at last officially recognized the sovereignty of Morocco over the 
disputed coastal area from the Wadi Draa to Cape Bojador, though reserving 
a right of pre-emption if it were ever disposed of.* The North-West African 
Company’s attempt to play a role in the Partition of Africa had ended. 


Vv 
Such a dénouement was in marked contrast to the high hopes with which 
Mackenzie’s proceedings had begun.” The original missionary aspect of the 
enterprise which had at one time been so stressed had soon faded from view.” 
Nor had the Company ever made the profits which it anticipated. Despite 
the pressure of the brothers Lee it had never been powerful enough to establish 
fully its point of view, even though individual diplomats, permanent officials 
and parliamentary under-secretaries of both main parties had not been 
entirely unsympathetic. The much desired Royal Charter had never been 
obtained, no new region of Africa had been opened up either to commerce or 
civilization and the British flag had resolutely refused to follow British trade. 


86 Satow, no. 129, 29 Nov. 1894 and tg. no. 12, 4 Mar. 1895, F.O. 99/390. (Kimberley t 
Satow, private, 25 Dec. 1894, P.R.O. 30/33/3/4, makes it clear that the F.O. had not intended 
to raise the question.) 

87 Sanderson, minute on Satow, tg. no. 13, 13 Mar. 1895, F.O. 99/390, ‘This is reall; 
splendid’. 

88 Sanderson to Company, tg. 27 Feb. 1895; Rosebery, tg. no. 5 to Satow, 28 Feb. 1895 
Rosebery, tg. no. 2 to Satow, 9 Jan. 1895, ‘ They are clearly in straits for money to go on with 
F.O. 99/390. 

8° The original document is in F.O. 99/390 and is printed in E. Hertslet, Map of Africa by 
Treaty, 3rd edn., III, 970-2. 

%° Mackenzie himself, although at one stage nominally made a Director, seems to have 
gradually become of less importance. In 1895 he was on his way to Zanzibar as a Specia 
Commissioner for the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and only heard of the sale ot 
Cape Juby in the press: ‘I shall. . .always look back with regret’, he later wrote (Khalifate 
the West, 204) ‘on having had to give back to barbarism a place which seemed to me to stand 
out as a beacon of civilisation in a part of Africa which had been so long neglected.’ 

91 Whereas on 17 Jan. 1878 Mackenzie had notified the Foreign Office of his intention t 
found a ‘Commercial and Missionary Station’, by 1886 the claim was being made that *. . . We 
interfere in no way with religious susceptibilities’: Company to F.O., 31 Aug. 1886 
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But the Company had, by insisting on its right to have its property and the 
lives of its servants protected, and by making free use of the services of the 
British Government and its Representatives in Morocco, obtained nearly 
{100,000 from the Moorish authorities and avoided suffering a complete loss 
from its unproductive venture. 

For the British Government the outcome had been far less fortunate. 
Although it was conscious of the need to promote British trade in general, 
the specific activities of the Company had never been encouraged, either 
on commercial or humanitarian grounds, and it was despite rather than 
because of official policy that its trading station had remained in existence. 
The whole Atlantic coast from the Wadi Draa southwards to Portendik had 
been yet another area in Africa which the authorities in London had declined 
to annex in accordance with the wishes of various of their countrymen. The 
Colonial Office had been unwilling to take over control in the Company’s 
sphere of influence on grounds of expense. The Admiralty had in 1886 made 
a vital decision against official recognition. Above all, the Foreign Office had 
declined to give the support demanded. Although chary of appearing in the 
eyes of Parliament to oppose British trade, and wavering in 1885 when the 
power of decision was temporarily handed to other departments, it had been 
reluctant to undertake responsibility and, especially in the later years, was 
more aware of the political difficulties involved than eager to find a new outlet 
for British trade. No advantage, territorial, commercial or strategic, had 
accrued to the British Government. On the contrary, many awkward questions 
had been forced on its attention, and when Cape Juby was eventually evacuated 
the feeling in the Foreign Office was only one of relief. No important enough 
member of the Government or of any party was ever prepared to advocate 
giving the backing that was desired.** The history of the North-West African 
Company had shown, not an imperialist Government frantically scrambling 
for new territory as a source of raw materials and an outlet for manufactures, 
but a few private individuals endeavouring to induce hesitant home authorities 
to support their own projects, both visionary and mundane. ‘However the 
Foreign Office might wish to push trade, it seldom or never takes the initiative. 
It waits until it is forced from without’ was advice which the Company’s 
directors had doubtless heard.** But in this case the forcing had proved 
unsuccessful. 


* By the time Joseph Chamberlain came on the scene it was too late for a Colonial Secretary 
to give support. When the question of commercial activities in the same area was again brought 
up, he had to admit (to R. B. Cunninghame Graham, M.P., 10 Mar. 1899, F.O. 99/391) that 
‘I take a great interest in all that bears on the development of Africa, but there is no doubt 
whatever that this particular question is a matter entirely for the Foreign Office. . .’. 

* H. W. Wild (an ex-Foreign Office official), in Journal of the Manchester Geographical 
Society, tv (1888), 161. 
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IV. GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE FAR EAST, 1895-1903 


By A. E. CAMPBELL 


King’s College, Cambridge 


WHEN, in the last years of the nineteenth century, the United States shared 
the general expansive urge, the major Power with which she came most 
vigorously and immediately into conflict was Great Britain, which alone had 
a substantial footing in the western hemisphere. On at least three important 
occasions the two countries clashed—over Venezuela, over the building of an 
isthmian canal, and over the Alaskan boundary—and on each the United 
States won a complete diplomatic victory, as a natural result of power and 
strategic advantage. These victories roused little resentment in Britain and 
their significance was minimized. One important reason for the readiness with 
which Britain gave way to the United States was that the two countries were 
supposed to have some mystic community of interest which over-rode any 
conflicts and made them of no importance. Often the argument, if so it may 
be called, rested there, and it was merely asserted that ‘in the last resort’ the 
Anglo-Saxon nations would be found on the same side 





not a prospect of 
much concern to the practising diplomatist. Sometimes, however, it was 
implied that the United States was on the brink of a great burst of inter- 
national energy, which would, as a result of the similarity of race, ideology 
and tradition, be exerted in directions which the British would find good. The 
same American aggressiveness whose first victim was Britain would later 
check the rivals of Britain. 

If the Anglo-American concord were to be effective anywhere, it must be 
in the Far East. There was a long history of American commercial and 
missionary enterprise in the Far East. Expansion to Americans had always 
meant expansion to the west; and their dream did not stop at the Pacific. 
An important part of the myth of manifest destiny was the vision of the United 
States seated between east and west, a country uniquely fitted to be the centre 
of their trade. Another was the idea that civilization moved ever westward as 
empires rose and fell, till only north America was left to become the home of | 
the last and greatest. These did not conflict with the withdrawal from Europe 
so fundamental in the American mind. Trade and missionary work in the 
Far East could even emphasize that withdrawal. Such ideas had been 
advanced long before the conquest of the continent made it necessary to 

1 See, e.g., ‘The Anglo-Saxon Alliance’ in [The] Spectator, Lxxx (21 May, 1898), 718-19; 


‘Alliances’, ibid. Lxxx1 (17 Dec. 1898), 897-8; and ‘The Fate of the Philippines’, ibid. Lxxx 
(7 May, 1898), 645-6. 
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consider their implications for foreign policy.2 When the time came to re- 
consider American policy, the minds of Americans were conditioned by two 
generations of myth-making. It was in the Far East that they first attempted 
a policy not confined by the traditions of diplomatic thought epitomized in 
the Monroe doctrine. 

American theorists of race expansion and the race struggle gave great 
importance to the future of China. ‘...on the decision of the fate of China’, 
wrote Brooks Adams, ‘may, perhaps, hinge the economic supremacy of the 
next century.”? But American concentration on the Far East was not deter- 
mined by American history only. It was accidental but important that the 
late nineteenth century, which saw Turner’s frontier close, saw also the 
imperialist struggle for the Far East reach its height. The China question 
became important in international politics very suddenly, and it lost import- 
ance with equal suddenness. It held attention only from the Sino-Japanese 
war to the Russo-Japanese war, only for ten years; but during that period 
China was a centre of international rivalry and the relations of the Powers 
were of great complexity. Did Britain and the United States, in these circum- 
stances, effectively support each other, either in formal co-operation or by 
working independently towards the same end? 

The first part of the question can be answered at once. There was almost 
no joint action. It was not expected by British exponents of the Anglo-Saxon 
alliance. Their confidence was that British and American policies would auto- 
matically be in alignment. In considering how far they were justified two 
problems arise. Both Britain and the United States had policies—of a sort— 
and in both the Far East got a good deal of public attention. In the absence 
of formal co-operation Anglo-American relations, as they affected Far Eastern 
policy, must be deduced from a vast mass of material most of which is only 
marginally relevant. The documentary problem only reflects a larger one. 
Arerican policy in China, effective or not, was fairly single-minded. British 
policy in China was only one facet, and not the most important, of British world 
policy. Anglo-American relations must be dissected from the whole complex 
ofinternational rivalries in Chinaand of British diplomacy. Fortunately many of 
the documents on the China question have been available for some time. New 
documentary evidence has filled in detail rather than changing the outlines; 
and a great deal of recent monograph work has made analysis easier. 

To none of the Powers of the time was China anything more than an object 
of policy, an enormous expanse of territory and a huge population to be 
exploited commercially and if possible politically. Even after the Boxer rising, 
it was generally held that China, like Turkey, could move only as dictated by 
the external forces acting on her. The object of the Powers was to gain 


? See H. N. Smith, Virgin Land: the American West as Symbol and Myth (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1950), chs. I-1v; and A. K. Weinberg, Manifest Destiny (Baltimore, 1935). 

* America’s Economic Supremacy (New York, 1900), 196; also A. T. Mahan, The Problem 
of Asia and its Effect upon International Policies (1900). 
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paramount influence at Peking or to prevent their rivals gaining it, to partition 
China to their own advantage or to prevent for their own ends its partition, 
In their manceuvres two main policies were possible—those which were 
usually known as maintaining the ‘open door’ and taking a ‘sphere of 
influence’. With some important qualifications it can be said that both Powers 
favoured the ‘open door’ policy, though the United States was more consistent 
and fervent in support of it.4 Here. surely was a real community of interest 
such as alone can produce any useful co-operation in policy. Yet, often though 
it was invoked, the Anglo-American concord was ineffective. 

Although China became a centre of international rivalry briefly and late, 
British traders there had been urging a more active policy on the Foreign 
Office for many years.° Their objects were twofold. The first was to get from 
the Chinese Government relaxation of the internal restrictions on trade, and 
in particular the abandonment of internal customs duties. That was a purely 
commercial problem. The obstacle was the corruption and backwardness of 
Chinese officials, and the general hostility of the Chinese to foreigners. As late 
as 1896 Valentine Chirol was writing, ‘Whether the maintenance of the 
Chinese Empire itself continues to be in the future, as in the past, a matter of 
British interest is a question to which China must be left to furnish the answer 
by her own acts.’® ‘.. .the trade of China’, remarked the Shanghai Committee 
of the China Association in the same year, ‘remains at this date under the 
control and to a great extent hampered by tradal conventions unsuitable to 
the existing requirements of a commerce capable of vast extension if proper 
means are adopted for its enfranchisement’.’ 

The second object of the traders was the result of some success in reaching 
the first. Treaty concessions might be wrung from Peking; but there was no 
assurance that they would be honoured by local officials. As the China 
Association said, ‘the complaints of residents here are not directed against the 
Treaties, but against the gross and scandalous disregard of them by every 
Chinese official’.* While China remained under Chinese control, the vexations 
of foreign traders were endless; and the old China hands, convinced of their 
right to trade, demanded that China should be put in tutelage under British 
officials. That demand the Foreign Office always rejected. They were not 
prepared to turn China into another India, and felt that they were doing all 
they could or should to help trade.® 


* See A. W. Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States (New York, 1938), ch. I. 

° The section of this article dealing with the demands of British traders in China draws 
heavily on the admirable work of N. A. Pelcovits, Old China Hands and the Foreign Office 
(New York, 1948), especially chs. vi-1x. 

8 The Far Eastern Question (1896), 180. Chirol wrote for The Times on Far Eastern matters. 
He was both popular with the China traders and influential with the public. 

* Letter to the General Committee of the Association, 10 July 1896 (cit. Pelcovits, op. cit. 
197). 

8 Memo. by the Shanghai Committee, 23 Jan. 1899 (cit. Pelcovits, op. cit. 247). 

® See especially Pelcovits, op. cit. chs. v1, VII. 
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The traditional British policy had been devised by importers and exporters 
of consumer goods. China was regarded as a market. ‘ We look upon it [China] 
as the most hopeful place of the future for the commerce of our country’, said 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, and his speech was typical.” In the 18g90’s the 
nature of commercial enterprise in China began to change. The new compe- 
tition was in securing railway concessions and in financing the Chinese 
Government. These two things were closely connected. Any railway concession 
had to be financed by a loan, since the efforts of the Chinese Government to 
raise funds of their own were a complete failure. A loan offered an opportunity 
for demanding guarantees, and the building of a railway, often linking China 
with the territory of another country, was itself a means of bringing pressure 
to bear on the Chinese Government. In the building of railways and the 
raising of loans a success was, by its nature, exclusive; it offered no scope for 
competition, but could be matched only by an equivalent concession else- 
where." 

This change in the nature of commerce coincided with the growing interest 
of the other Powers in China—and was in part responsible for it—producing 
the China problem as the 18g90’s knew it. Both the Foreign Office and the 
China merchants found it difficult to adjust their ideas. The indemnity which 
Japan asked for the retrocession of Liaotung after the Sino-Japanese war was 
a heavy burden on China, and the foreign loans with which it was paid gave 
the European Powers a grip on the country. But although the penetration of 
other Powers into China began very quickly after the rescue of the Liaotung 
peninsula from the Japanese, British merchants were slow to divert their 
attention to the new menace. (So, a fortiori, was the Foreign Office: the 
demand for action always came from the merchants.) The activity of other 
Powers first made itself felt commercially, as in the Franco-Chinese agreement 
of 20 June 1895, and it could be answered commercially, with the Anglo- 
Chinese agreement of 4 February 1897.!* There was no debate on China in 
the House of Commons in 1896 or 1897, and only five questions on China 
were asked.!8 

Though slow to meet new conditions, the complaints of the China Asso- 
ciation grew louder. They saw, or thought they saw, other Powers obtaining 
from the Chinese Government just those reforms which they had been urging 

” Speech at Swansea, 17 Jan., as reported in The Times, 18 Jan. 1898, 6. 

4 A point made most explicitly by Balfour on 10 Aug. 1898, in answer to an attack by 
Sir William Harcourt in the House of Commons (Parl[iamentary] Deb{ates] (Fourth Series), 
1898, Lx1v, 829). In spite of Balfour’s skill, his speech was widely taken to imply the abandon- 
ment of the ‘open door’ policy. For Salisbury’s account of Anglo-German rivalry over one 
railway concession see Salisbury to Lascelles, no. 109a (secret), 11 May 1898 (P[ublic] 
R{ecord] Offfice], F.O. 64/1436) printed in full in G.S. Papadopoulos, ‘Lord Salisbury and 

+ 14: I i I . 
the Projected Anglo-German Alliance of 1898’ in Bulletin [of the] Inst{itute of | Hist{orical] 
Research, xxv (Nov. 1953), 216-18. 
These agreements are to be found in J. V. A. MacMurray (ed.), Treaties [and Agreements 


with and concerning China, 1894 1919] (New York, 1921), I, 28-30, 94-98. 
8 Parl. Deb. (Fourth Series), 1896 and 1897, XXXVII-LII. 
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the Foreign Office to obtain, and they suspected—correctly—that these 
reforms would not benefit everyone. In addition to their other diplomatic 
activities, the foreign Ministers at Peking were pressing the claims of specific 
firms. That the British Government had always been unwilling to do. As Sir 
Claude MacDonald, Minister in Peking and not unsympathetic to merchants’ 
complaints, remarked, ‘British enterprise in China must be independent, 
individual and self-reliant. The moment it ceases to be this and leans too much 
on State assistance, it ceases to be enterprise, indeed I may say that it ceases 
to be British."!4 Now, however, in a market which had long been British, the 
nationals of other countries were being given support by their governments 
such as the British Government would not give. That gave them an advantage 
that called for counter-measures. 

Most of those interested in the China trade continued to regard the ‘open 
door’, the largest possible market, as the proper aim. The concessionaires and 
financiers, however, whose profits came from loans to the Chinese Government, 
preferred exclusive rights in part of China. The Yangtse valley became 
accepted as the British ‘sphere of interest’. The two policies reflected two 
essentially different interests; and when traders supported a ‘sphere of 
interest’ they did so because convinced that the ‘open door’ was unattainable. 
To them, the ‘open door’ was the more vigorous policy. But, whatever policy 
they advocated, British business men in China never got the support they 
wanted. The Foreign Office interpreted the ‘open door’ policy differently, as 
one of self-denial similar to that favoured by the United States. All Powers 
would refrain from making exclusive demands, and British trade would 
prosper on its own merits. The reform of China, against the opposition of both 
Chinese and foreigners, they declined more firmly than ever to undertake. 
There were two ‘open door’ policies, not one, and that was a source of 
confusion.!® 

The difference between traders and the Foreign Office is no more than that 
between those to whom their trade was of the first importance, and those with 
many other things to think of. The views of the traders are worth analysing 
for two reasons. First, they make it clear that the politicians’ ‘open door’ 
policy, developed in opposition to traders’ demands, was necessarily weak. 
Its character as a negative policy was too firmly established for it to be 
modified into an effective defence of Chinese integrity. Second, the traders’ 
views now became effective enough, through the writings of men like Chirol, 
Curzon,'¢ and Beresford,'’ to shape the public, and to some extent the official, 


14 Speech, 28 Sept. 1899 (cit. Pelcovits, op. cit. 257). He was, of course, speaking of trade 
rather than concessions. 

15 ‘Though he never makes the point explicit, this seems to follow from the long analysis by 
Pelcovits (op. cit.), as well as from a study of contemporary debates and periodicals. 

16 G. N. Curzon, The Problems of the Far East (1896); see also The History of ‘The Times’, 
111 (1947), 186-7. 

17 Lord Charles Beresford, The Break-up of China (1899). 
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notion of what the problem was. Britain’s primary interest in China continued 
to be commercial. The object of concern was still the Chinese market. For 
a brief period, during which nations were thought to be in inevitable compe- 
tition, commercial as well as imperial, the anxiety of China traders for their 
profits found support among the British public; the China market came to be 
regarded as more important than it was, and even as vital. Estimates of British 
policy suffered as a result. It was apt to be regarded as weak because British 
traders were not being given what they had been denied for thirty years, 
support which the size of their trade did not warrant. The change was less in 
policy than in public excitement. 

There was, of course, an occasion for the excitement. It was primarily the 
activity of Russia that made the Chinese question a political one. Russia was 
perennially short of cash; her activities in China were largely financed by the 
French; and much of the material for the construction of the trans-Siberian 
railway had to be imported. There could be no question of a Russian need 
for markets. There were two parties in the Russian Cabinet when China 
policy was discussed. One held that expansion into Manchuria should 
be by commercial, the other by political, means. Both agreed that, what- 
ever the answer, not commerce but the control of north China was the 
object.!* 

The event which focused attention on the new problem was not the Sino- 
Japanese war, but the German demand for Kiaochow. That followed directly 
from the war, which established China in the European mind as a country not 
only backward but ripe for dissolution; but it did not take place till 1897. It 
made the China question one of diplomacy proper—that of preventing the 
partition of China, if it took place, from damaging British interests. Much of 
the debate on British policy turned on different assessments of the likelihood 
of the break-up of China.'® 

The situation was complicated by the officials of the Manchu empire, who 
had, weak though their position was, ideas of their own about the best way of 
preserving the empire. The most obvious was to maintain a suitable balance 
of power, especially in north China. The gratitude which the Chinese had felt 
towards Russia after Shimonoseki had been short lived. Even before the 
Germans took Kiaochow and the Russians Port Arthur, there was a strong 
faction in the Chinese Government which argued that Russia was a more 
immediate menace than Japan, and that it would be quite agreeable to have 
Japan stay in Weihaiwei for a time. That would, of course, have the added 
advantage that the Sino-Japanese war indemnity, for which Weihaiwei was 

8 Witte led the commercial, Muraviev the political, faction. E. H. Zabriskie, American- 
Russian Rivalry in the Far East, 1895-1914 (Philadelphia, 1946), 30-44; W. L. Langer, 
The Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902 (ziid edn., New York, 1951), 454-8. 

Those who favoured an arrangement with Russia were apt to argue that China would not 


break up. See, e.g., ‘The Fate of China’ in Spectator, Lxxx (19 Mar. 1898), 400-1; and ‘The 
Dry Bones Stirring in China’, ibid. Lxxx1, (24 Sept. 1898), 395-6. 
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the security, need not be paid at once. Only one thing hampered this plan. 
The Japanese then wanted money, not Weihaiwei.” 

Meanwhile Salisbury decided with reluctance that Britain must make some 
gesture towards getting compensation for the taking of Kiaochow. ‘It will not 
be useful’, he wrote, ‘and will be expensive; but as a matter of pure sentiment, 
we shall have to do it.’*!_ Hence the taking of Weihaiwei. The British request 
for the port, cleared with the Japanese, could hardly have been denied; but 
it was actually welcome to the Chinese. Their objection was not that the 
British wanted to move in, but that the Japanese were moving out. The British 
were second best to the Japanese as a counterweight to Russia. Significantly, 
however, the leader of the Chinese faction which urged the lease of Weihaiwei 
to Britain was strongly opposed to the British loan which enabled the Chinese 
indemnity to be paid. He saw the first as a means of achieving the balance 
of power through which alone China could hope to survive. He saw the 
second as only another means of dominating China. The first was directed 
against Russia, the second against China.”* 

What the western powers saw as inoffensive trade measures might, then, 
be seen by the Chinese as directed against China; while what the western 
powers regarded as an attack on the integrity of China might be welcome to 
the Chinese. Because of this Chinese attitude as well as for other reasons, 
the ‘open door’ policy—the politicians’ ‘open door’—had no practical chance 
of success. Political and commercial matters were too closely interwoven to 
be separated. The Japanese pointed this out when they were approached by 
Chamberlain, hopeful of a joint resistance to the Russian acquisition of 
Port Arthur. England’s policy, said the Japanese Minister, seemed to be 
based on purely commercial considerations, but how did England expect 
to keep her commercial position intact if she lost her political influence in 
China??8 

In another connexion the link between commerce and politics was made 
even clearer. It was suggested that the best way of stopping the decay of 
China was to offer a large loan at a rate so low as to undercut any possible 
foreign competition. (The British money market could still, it was held, d 
this.) Naturally, to make such a loan acceptable to investors would require 
a government guarantee. The Spectator laid claim to moral scruples about 
using a loan in this way as a political weapon, but went on to argue that it 
might be the least of possible evils if it averted the partition of China. That 


20 Joseph, Foreign Diplomacy in China, 1894-1900 (1928), 296; Langer, op. cit. 404, 460 
474-5; G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley (eds.), British Documents on the Origins of the War 
1898-1914, 1 (1927), nos. 30, 40, 46; E-tu Zen Sun, ‘ The Lease of Wei-hai Wei’ in [ The] Pacif 
Historical] R{eview], x1x (Aug. 1950) which modifies the judgment of Langer, op. cit. 463 

21 To Chamberlain, 30 Dec. 1897 (cit. J. L. Garvin, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, 11 
(1934), 249). 

22 Sun, loc. cit.; Langer, op. cit. 473. 
*3 Langer, op. cit. 472, following Baron Kato’s memoirs. 
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was still the great disaster, for if China broke up, Britain would be ‘compelled’ 
to take a slice.4 

The struggle for China thus became a struggle to gain concessions, or 
alternatively to prevent rivals from gaining them. As a result it became clear 
how closely affairs in China were linked with those of Europe. Russian policy 
benefited from two advantages. The first was proximity. The distances in 
Siberia were enormous, and the trans-Siberian railway not yet built; but, 
when it was, a system of branch lines into Manchuria from the basis of a trans- 
Siberian line could both give Russian manufacturers a great advantage over 
those of other Powers, and bring northern China ever more firmly under 
Russian control. The other advantage was strategic. Russia was the only 
country in Europe which could actually hope to gain strength from adventures 
in China.” The policy of all the other Powers came to be dominated by the 
need to make some response to Russian policy. 

For the French, the first concessionaires in China, extending into Yunnan 
and Kuangsi from their base in Indo-China, the Far East was never a problem. 
The Russian need of funds to finance Far Eastern expansion offered the 
French a means of fostering the Franco-Russian alliance. France in the south 
of China and Russia in the north did not come into conflict. Italy and Austria- 
Hungary were hardly interested in China; for Austria-Hungary, Russian 
interest in the Far East was welcome in so far as it took Russian attention away 
from the Balkans, as for a decade it did.6 

The problem was much more complicated for Germany and Great Britain. 
They were the two Powers most concerned in the struggle for markets, and 
so most concerned for their trade with China. Two policies were worth 
consideration. One was to co-operate in opposition to Russia, the policy that 
underlay Chamberlain’s attempt at an Anglo-German alliance.?’ It received 
classic expression in Balfour’s statement to the House that 


within China...British interests and German interests are absolutely identical. 
Jealousy, | suppose, there may be between individual traders, individual conces- 
sionaires, and individual producers. But fundamentally the interests of the two 
countries are the same and must be the same, and I certainly believe we shall be 
able without difficulty to work hand in hand towards carrying out these general 
commercial objects. . ..”8 


The argument is a dubious one, for commercial rivalries then as now 
extended to the governments of the countries concerned; but even setting that 


* ‘Lord Salisbury in China’ in Lxxx (8 Jan. 1898), 38-9. The Spectator’s views on this 
point are of particular interest as those of a leading pro-Russian journal. 

*% Zabriskie, op. cit. 25-33, 35-44; Langer, op. cit. 397-404. 

* See A. J. P. Taylor, The Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918 (Oxford, 1954), 
356-8, 383, 391, 394; Langer, op. cit. 381-3, 389-96. 

* See Langer, op. cit. 492-6; Garvin, op. cit. ch. LvIII. 

* 5 Apr. 1898. Parl. Deb. (Fourth Series), 1898, Lv1, 232. 
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aside, commercial interests were not an adequate basis for effective Anglo- 
German co-operation. Germany, centrally placed in Europe, was trying to 
play Russia against Britain. The free hand was fundamental to her policy. She 
could not abandon it over trade with China.*® ‘Alliances’, as Mr A. J. P. 
Taylor has recently reminded us, ‘are not made by purchase; they spring from 
a community of vital interests....Germany had no such vital interests in 
China; therefore ali talk of alliance was vain.’* 

The alternative policy for Germany, as for Great Britain, would have been 
to regard commercial rivalry as of the first importance, and to try to get 
commercial concessions out of Russia in the Far East by recognition of her 
dominant political interests there. That was never really possible because it 
was not acceptable to Russia. It interfered with the Russians’ determination 
to have a free hand in their sphere of interest. Any attempt at rapprochement 
broke on that rock. The German dilemma was the fairly obvious one that her 
new world policy was coming into conflict with her European situation. The 
Chamberlain attempt at alliance with Germany was a reaction to the menace 
of Russia; but it was also a recognition that the most effective way of inducing 
Russia to modify her policy in China was to bring pressure to bear on her in 
Europe. The European implications of an Anglo-German alliance, not its 
strength in China, would give Russia pause.*! 

The British position was still more complex. Chamberlain’s efforts were 
probably personal to himself; certainly they did not have the support of 
Salisbury, still dominant in the Cabinet.®? Salisbury placed the Far East low 
on his list of priorities in British policy. He was prepared to defend British 
trade there only so far as it could be done without sacrificing interests he 
regarded as more important.** In China, Russia was undoubtedly the Power 
whose advance was most dangerous. Germany, in spite of Anglo-German 
rivalry, was not a serious menace.** But Salisbury was always acutely aware 
that policies in all parts of the world were closely interrelated, and British 
interests elsewhere made it impossible to oppose Russia with any force. The 
possibility of Franco-British conflict in Africa was enough to incline him to 


29 See Langer, op. cit. 496-503; Taylor, op. cit. 373-7. 

30 Tbid. 377. The Chamberlain-Hatzfeldt negotiations of 1898 need not, therefore, be taken 
too seriously. 

31 German policy is shrewdly analysed by J. D. Hargreaves, ‘Lord Salisbury, British 
Isolation and the Yangtze Valley, June-September, 1900’ (Bulletin Inst. Hist. Research, xxx 
(May 1957), 71-4). 

32 Papadopoulos, loc. cit. 

33 He was also much less worried than most of his colleagues by the cries of alarmists about 
the state of British trade. See his speech at the Albert Hall reported in The Times, 18 Jan 
1898, 9. 

34 German rivalry was real enough. See Kazuo Kawai, ‘Anglo-German Rivalry in the 
Yangtze Region, 1895-1902’ (Pacific H.R. vi11, Dec. 1939). But the successes of Germany 
were successes for that standard—and fatal—tactic of German policy, making capital 
out of extraneous difficulties. Remove the difficulties and German policy would become 
ineffective. 
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an agreement with Russia. Combined with his distrust of German inten- 
tions, it precluded a vigorous policy in China.* 

It is in this context of European commercial and political rivalry that 
American policy must be seen. All the various British policies which were 
advocated at the time were designed to check Russian expansion or minimize 
its ill effects, without taking the lead in opposing her. That Britain, for reasons 
of European policy, could not do. It is clear that a firm defence of the ‘open 
door’ by the United States would have been ideal from the British point of 
view. The ‘Anglo-Saxon Alliance’ owed much to the hopeful conviction that 
the defence would be made. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, American trade with China was very 
small and virtually confined to a few staple products.** There was nothing in 
the state of trade to make China of much interest to the United States. Those 
business men active in China had long tried, like their British counterparts, 
to get more active support from their government, but with even less success. 
What American interest there was in China was far more the result of 
missionary activity. American missionaries in China numbered about fifteen 
hundred and their influence was considerable.* 

American business men came to be haunted in the 18go0’s by the problem 
of overproduction. A sudden export surplus which developed very quickly 
between 1893 and 1898 argued not only an impressive volume of production, 
but a saturated home market. If the United States came to produce more than 
she could consume, disaster, it was held, could be avoided only by finding 
new export markets.** For various reasons, Europe, the British Empire, 
Africa, even South America, all seemed to offer little hope. Only China 
remained, and to American business men as to Europeans, it came to have an 
importance beyond the reality of the trade involved. The magic figure of four 
hundred million customers enchanted the industrialists of the west.*® 

Before the Spanish-American war the China lobby had been notably 
unsuccessful in persuading the government to take action in China, alone or 
in co-operation. Cleveland was hopeless. Even after McKinley’s election, the 
feebleness of Sherman and the war delayed the growth of American policy.” 
In March 1898 Pauncefote had approached President McKinley with an 
informal enquiry as to what could be done by the two countries working 

*® A. L. Kennedy, Salisbury, 1830-1903 (1953), 275-6; and see Langer, op. cit. 460-2; 
Chung-fu Chang, The Anglo-Fapanese Alliance (Baltimore, 1931), 49-70; and Hargreaves, 
loc. cit. 62, 74. I am indebted to Mr F. H. Hinsley for the use of his unpublished chapter on 
‘British Foreign Policy and Colonial Questions, 1895-1914’. 

% C. S. Campbell, Jr., Special Business Interests and the Open Door Policy (New Haven, 
1951), ch. 111. Rounsevelle Wildman (U.S. Consul-General at Hong Kong) to Hay, 6 Jan. 
1899 (Library of Congress, John Hay Papers, Gen[eral] Corr[espondence], 1899). 

* Zabriskie, op. cit. 52 n.; Griswold, op. cit. 16, 61 and n. 

8 Campbell, op. cit. ch. 1. 


* Ibid. ch. 11, p. 10. ‘The belief in the great potentialities of the Chinese market... had 
little rational basis.’ 
* Ibid. chs. 1v—-v1. 
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together in the Far East. The United States, replied McKinley, had a well- 
defined tradition of declining joint action. His answer was a courteous rebuff.! 
At the time, the Cuban crisis was near its height, and the United States was 
not free to pursue an active policy in the East. But it was confidently hoped 
in London that American co-operation had only been postponed. ‘American 
interest in the question of open ports and free markets in China may seem less 
keen amid agitations nearer home. But it is permanent and is not forgotten 
at Washington.’#? When Hay became Secretary of State the China merchants 
had a spokesman after their own desire. The influence of men like Beresford 
and Rockhill became important.** 

The men with business interests in China were not, on the whole, imperial- 
ists. What evidence there is suggests that in general they opposed the Spanish- 
American war, and that imperial expansion was the work more of publicists 
and politicians than of business men.“ Nevertheless, trade with the East was 
the ostensible object of the expansionists. They connected it with the need of 
a nation to expand or go under, but it was one of their most potent arguments, 
and they used it to the full. It was the destiny of the United States to dominate 
Pacific trade, but destiny must be given a helping hand. The need to defend 
trade routes across the Pacific was given as the excuse for the building of a large 
navy, the acquisition of Hawaii, the control of the isthmian canal.** On the 
other hand, business men with interest in the East opposed the Spanish- 
American war on the ground that it would divert energies better spent in 
protecting the China trade.*® It was therefore ironical that the first American 
adventure in the Far East was the decision to keep the Philippines. Once the 
decision was taken, however, the business lobby realized how valuable the new 
American interest in the Far East could be, and redoubled their propaganda. 
They saw, and were prepared to help others see, the connexion between the 
Philippines and China.” 

The decision to keep the Philippines was welcomed in Britain and viewed 
with disfavour in Russia, and for the same reason. It was disapproved by the 
Russians, not for itself so much as because it had to be connected with the 
growth of Anglo-American friendship. ‘We could. ..console ourselves with 


41 L. M. Gelber, The Rise of Anglo-American Friendship (1938), 13; A. L. P. Dennis 
Adventures in American Diplomacy, 1896-1906 (New York, 1928), 170-1; Henry White to Hay 
12 and 18 Mar. 1898 (Library of Congress, Henry White Papers). 

42 The Times, 14 Mar. 1898, 5. It is fair to say that this may be special pleading by its 
New York correspondent, a pro-British American, designed (needlessly) to gain British 
support for the United States. 

43 Campbell, op. cit. 46-8, 51; Griswold, op. cit. 47-55. Some letters from Beresford t 
Hay are in the Hay Papers, Gen. Corr. 1898. 

44 See J. W. Pratt, ‘The “‘ Large Policy” of 1898’ in The Mississippi Valley Historica! 
R{eviezw], x1x (Sept. 1932); and his Expansionists of 1898. The Acquisition of Hawaii and the 
Spanish Islands (Baltimore, 1936), ch. vIt. 

* See F. R. Dulles, America’s Rise to World Power, 1898-1954 (1955), chs. 11 and II! 
which summarizes a great deal of evidence. 

46 Ibid. 46; Griswold, op. cit. 8. 47 Campbell, op. cit. 4o-1 and ch. vit. 
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the passing of the Philippines into the hands of our friends, the Americans, 
whom we love and value. But the transfer of these islands to the United 
States, friends and possible allies in the future of Great Britain, should give 
us pause to think things over.’ Again, if the United States were to conclude 
that the Philippines were suitable ‘as a point of departure in the Far East’, 
Russia would have to recognize a new factor of importance in the Far Eastern 
situation.* 

The quotations selected exaggerate Cassini’s fears. He also pointed out that 
the friendship between Britain and the United States ‘is not destined to go 
beyond the limits of mutual kindness and friendly assertions, and it will hardly 
reach the dangerous condition of an alliance’.*® In this his judgment was 
sound. The ‘large policy’ had already spent most of its force. It is true that 
one main argument for keeping the Philippines was that they would be the 
base for American commercial expansion. The United States would be able 
to operate from Manila as Britain did from Hong Kong. The argument is 
doubtful, and it gained force and became vocal only after Dewey’s victory in 
Manila Bay. After that victory the United States had the Philippines, and the 
embarrassing question of what to do with them was most easily solved by 
keeping them. To allow any other country to acquire them would cause 
international complications, and the martial pride of the United States, roused 
by victory, made it difficult to return them to Spain. Enthusiasm roused in 
such circumstances was not likely to last.*! 

The taking of the Philippines meant, says one authority, that ‘for better 
or worse the American Republic became a part of the network of Far Eastern 
power politics’.>* That statement is difficult to maintain. Whatever the reasons 
for it, annexation did not of itself necessarily involve the United States in the 
Far East, and the emphasis on commerce as the basis of interest is suspect. 
In the late nineteenth century it was seldom an adequate basis. It soon became 
clear that the United States had no policy. ‘If it were not for the Philippines 
the United States, because of remoteness from China, would have been com- 
pelled to have been satisfied with a passive relationship to all the disorders in 
China. Now, the interference of America is spreading in ever wider circles.’ 
That was the verdict of a Russian diplomat in 1900, but even then it was not 
so.°3 The mere ownership of a base in the Far East was not enough to give 
the United States power. The intention of using it was also needed. 

That intention, even under Theodore Roosevelt, was hardly formed. In 


* Cassini, Russian Minister in Washington, to Muraviev, 22 June 1898; same to Lamsdorf, 
23 June 1898 (cit. Zabriskie, op. cit. 48-9). 


* Ibid. 50 Zabriskie, op. cit. 51 n.; Dulles, op. cit. 46-8. 
* See Griswold, op. cit. 23-35. 52 Zabriskie, op. cit. 51. 


°° De Wollant, first secretary of the Russian Embassy in Washington, to the Russian 
Foreign Office, 7 June 1900 (cit. Zabriskie, op. cit. 51-2). As will appear below, it was during 
the joint action of the Powers in the summer of 1900 that the United States was diplomatically 
most active. 
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spite of his efforts and those of propagandists for the navy, the United States 
did not have an effective base in the Philippines. As late as 1902 Congress 
had not been persuaded to vote the money necessary for defence and facilities. *4 
Nor was that all. The United States was not an Asiatic power, as both Japan 
and Russia might claim to be. Her policy in the Far East, whatever it was, 
had to be conducted under great disadvantages of time and distance. As a 
commercial base the Philippines were doubtless of some value.®® As a centre 
for penetration they were, for a country some thousands of miles away, useless. 
Political, not commercial, competition, was what Russia feared. Since the 
United States was not an Asiatic power, she suffered in China from the same 
disadvantages as the European Powers, and could not conduct an effective 
policy without co-operation. But Chinese politics were too closely interwoven 
with European to be treated as a thing apart. Involvement in China meant 
involvement in Europe, the one thing the United States was not yet prepared 
to face.>® 

For all these reasons American acquisition of the Philippines was of small 
moment in Far Eastern policy. It was regarded by the Russians with distrust; 
the Germans made an effort to get at least part of the group for themselves; 
but in general the United States decision was inoffensive to the Powers. If 
they could not have the Philippines themselves, all preferred the United States 
to have them.*” That was not a vote of confidence but a tribute to inertia. 
When the British press welcomed the taking of the Philippines, it did so in 
terms that had extraordinarily little to do with the conduct of foreign policy. 
Even when some evidence against that statement can be found, it is not 
convincing. Take this from The Spectator: 


They [the Americans] will, we believe, from the first hesitate to give up the Philip- 
pines, partly because the islands will provide admirable stations for their fleet, but 
chiefly because they are determined that China, which is their biggest natural foreign 
market, shall not be closed to their trade. They must be ready to strike, if need be, 
on the Chinese coast, and to strike hard, and seeing that, they will not give up islands 
which offer them impregnable defences for their dock-yards, their coal-vaults, and 
their arsenals. To retain them is, of course, to give up their traditional policy of 
non-interference in the politics of the world; but we confess we have not much faith 
in self-denying policies of that kind.** 


54 See W. R. Braisted, ‘The Philippine Naval Base Problem, 1898-1909’ (The Mississippi 
Valley H.R. xLi (June 1954)); and S. W. Livermore, ‘American Naval-Base Policy in 
the Far East, 1850-1914’ (Pacific H.R. xLut (June 1944)). 

5° It should be remembered that the Panama Canal was not yet built. American goods had 
to be protected by a preferential tariff even in the Philippines. Wildman (at Hong Kong) to 
Hay, 6 Jan. 1899 (Hay Papers, Gen. Corr. 1899). 

56 Griswold, op. cit. 6-7. 

57 See Griswold, op. cit. 18-23; Gelber, op. cit. 30-4; L. B. Shippee, ‘Germany and the 
Spanish-American War’ in The American Historical Review, xxx (July 1925); J. K. Eyre, Jr., 
‘Japan and the American Annexation of the Philippines’ in Pacific H.R. x1 (Mar. 1942). 

58 “The Fate of the Philippines’, in Lxxx (7 May 1898), 646. 
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That is, no doubt, a fair statement both of what Britain hoped for from 
American involvement in the East, and of what American navalists and China 
traders thought. But only two weeks later The Spectator changed its ground. 
‘The Anglo-Saxon Alliance’, it admitted, 


is founded not on political convenience, but on identity of sentiment and identity 
of the higher political interests. It would not...help us, except indirectly, in a 
struggle with Russia, for America, like ourselves, is a non-military Power, and could 
only give what we can ourselves supply, ships and money.” 


These two attitudes to American policy in the Far East run together through 
British writing on the subject, neither giving way to the other. The hope that 
the United States would take a strong line in the Far East to gain for both 
countries what Britain was not prepared to achieve for herself struggled with 
the realization that the United States would not act firmly in the Far East, 
though not for quite the reasons that motivated Britain. Certainly the second 
was nearer the truth. 


Commerce and civilization in those lands and seas [the Far East] mean far more to 
the English and the Americans, who were the first to open them up to Western 
intercourse, than they can possibly mean to Powers which look immediately and 
chiefly for political domination and which do not understand the policy of the open 
door. There never was a time when it was more clearly necessary for all countries 
that are interested in keeping the trade of the Far East, with all its boundless possi- 
bilities of future development, from being fettered by the policy of Continental 
tariffs to stand firmly together. ... 


So spoke The Times, and its tone is highly significant. It would be stretching 
criticism to complain that The Times used vague phrases without considering 
what they meant in terms of action, but it is clear that when it spoke of 
commerce and civilization ‘meaning more’ to the virtuous powers than to 
those that sought dominion, it was speaking of emotions and not of political 
action. Britain and the United States shared not only the same interests, but 
the same reluctance to defend them. 

The unity of the two Powers was, indeed, in inaction. Enterprise by the 
one was suspect to the other. It was after they had enquired, with no great 
hope of success, whether the United States was ready to support them in Asia, 
that the British took Weihaiwei. That seemed to Americans to indicate that 
Britain had given up hope of maintaining the ‘open door’. Their suspicions 
were reinforced by the speeches of British statesmen later in 1898,*! and still 
further by the so-called Scott-Muraviev convention of April 1899.** By that 


8 “Mr Chamberlain and Russia’, ibid. (21 May 1898), 717. 

* Leading article, 29 Mar. 1898. 

*! See especially the influential speeches of Balfour in the House of Commons, 1o Aug. 
1898, in Parl. Deb. (Fourth Series), 1898, Lx1v, 802-36, reported in The Times, 11 Aug. 1898, 
7,8; and of Chamberlain at Wakefield, 8 Dec. 1898, reported in The Times, 9 Dec. 1898, 7. 

** Printed in MacMurray, Treaties, 1, 204-5; see Joseph, op. cit. ch. xvIt. 
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agreement Great Britain undertook to seek no railway concessions north of 
the Great Wall in return for a similar Russian undertaking south of it, 
American interests welcomed a limitation of Russian expansion, but the 
seeming acceptance by Britain of the principle of spheres of interest, even if 
only for railway concessions, outweighed that benefit. It looked certain to lead 
to spheres for commerce as well, and that would mean the final closing of 
the door.** John Barrett, formerly American Minister in Siam, summed 
up American opinion. ‘The move that England has recently made’, he 
said, ‘.. .has placed her irrevocably in the category of nations that recognize 
“spheres of influence”...which are synonyms of “‘areas of actual 
sovereignty ’”’.’* 

That reaction was at least partly due to the different American situation in 
China. American trade was chiefly with the north; the area reserved for Russia 
under the Scott-Muraviev agreement was the principal market for American 
cotton goods.® The United States had no such region of domination as the 
Yangtse valley on which to fall back—Russian advance was directly threaten- 
ing. For that reason the occasional British resort of demanding counter- 
concessions was not open to the United States, and its use by Britain was 
resented there. Even Rockhill remarked that ‘Great Britain is as great an 
offender in China as Russia itself’.** It was essential to American interests 
that the Powers refrain from demanding any new privileges. 

When the Spanish-American war was won and the Philippines were 
American, the United States did give some attention to the Far East. The 
result was Hay’s famous ‘open door’ note, the genesis of which is now well 
known.®’ On 6 September 1899 Hay sent virtually identic notes to Russia, 
Great Britain and Germany, the Powers most immediately concerned in the 
leasing of territory, and in November similar notes were sent to France, Italy 
and Japan.® This note was greeted with mixed feelings by most of the Powers. 
None welcomed it, each accepted it conditionally upon its acceptance by the 
others. Britain raised some difficulty over the status of leased territory 
(a difficulty easily overcome),® the answers of the other Powers could perhaps 
be taken as satisfactory, but that of Russia was so equivocal as to constitute 


63 Campbell, op. cit. 51-2. 

64 Speech to the New York Chamber of Commerce, 1 June 1899 (cit. Campbell, op. cit. 52). 

65 Tbid. 

66 Rockhill to Hay, 28 Aug. 1899 (Hay Papers, Box 22). 

8? See Griswold, op. cit. ch. 11; Dennis, op. cit. ch. v111; Gelber, op. cit. 75-80; P. A. Varg, 
Open Door Diplomat—the Life of W. W. Rockhill (Urbana, IIl., 1952), ch. tv. 

68 Printed in [Papers Relating to the] Foreign Relations [of the United States] (Washington, 
D.C., annual), 1899. The important clauses have often been reprinted. See Joseph, op. cit 
401; P. J. Treat, Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Japan, 1895-1905 
(Stanford, 1938), 72; Campbell, op. cit. 55-6. The earlier drafts may conveniently be found 
in P. H. Clyde (ed.), United States Policy toward China. Diplomatic and Public Documents, 
1839-1939 (Durham, N.C., 1940), ch. xxx. 

6® For the Anglo-American exchanges on this, see P.R.O., F.O. 5/2408 and N.A., S.D., 
C8.4/50, C8.4/51, C8.5/50, C8.5/51. The changes made for publication are not important. 
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a rejection.” Hay contrived to express himself as satisfied, but the Japanese 
Government complained that 


...the replies of the three Governments [Germany, Russia and France] are no more 
than assurances for the application of the most favored nation treatment to 
all nations and cannot be construed as to [sic] correspond with. . .non-interference 
with the existing treaties with China and non-discrimination in treatment 
between the subjects and citizens of the Powers interested and those of all other 
nations.*! 

That was fair comment, even on the wording of the replies, but the conduct 
of the Powers was to show even more clearly how little attention they were 
disposed to pay to the desires of the United States. 

The weakness of the ‘open door’ policy has often been recognized, but the 
nature of the weakness has usually been misunderstood. It was not that the 
United States, ‘which possessed no leasehold and claimed no sphere of 
interest, sought to secure a self-denying declaration from those Powers which 
did’. That was important, but it had been argued that it was this very fact 
that enabled the United States to make the request.** It was not even that, 
for all the Powers, the policy urged was essentially negative. Though the 
United States had nothing to offer in exchange she would not have gained 
anything beyond equality from her proposals. The point of importance is that 
there was a causal connexion between the self-denying policy which she was 
urging and the vigour, or lack of vigour, with which she was prepared to 
back it. 

The ‘open door’ note was clearly an appeal to international public opinion, 
a device to get the Powers to commit themselves in public. The history of the 
process by which it came to be written makes it clear that it was Russian 
expansion in north China which worried both American business men and 
Hay.** Though it was ostensibly a circular note, the Russians’ reluctance to 
subscribe indicated that they well realized that it was chiefly directed against 
Russia.”> In those circumstances, it was an admission that the United States 
was unwilling to deploy any force in opposing Russia. If she had intended 
energetic opposition, a circular note would not have been the means employed. 
The Russian reply was designed to avoid unfavourable publicity, but it did 
not imply that the Russians intended to modify their policy, since they 
realized that the note could not be backed up. 

* Printed in Parl[iamentary] Papers (1900), cv, State Papers, China, no. 2 (1900), (Cd. 94), 
enclosure no. 6 in no. 5. 

= Enclosed in Buck (American Minister in Tokyo) to Hay, no. 434, 1 June 1900 (cit. Treat, 
op. cit. 87). 

"Tree op. cit. 88. As he also points out, ‘the United States at this very time set up 
a closed-door policy in its recent Asiatic acquisitions, the Philippine Islands’ (ibid.). 


*8 Zabriskie, op. cit. 54; A. E. Hippisley to Rockhill, 21 Aug. 1899 (cit. Griswold, op. cit. 
70-2). 


= See Zabriskie, op. cit. 52-4; Griswold, op. cit. 65-76; Campbell, op. cit. 54-5. 
‘* A point curiously under-emphasized by Zabriskie, op. cit. 55-60. 
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The United States was not prepared to back it. In spite of the work of 
navalists and the China lobby, public opinion would not have countenanced an 
active policy in the Far East, or even the spending of money on preparations.” 
Russia was still generally held to be friendly, intervention alone would be 
expensive, and it could be opposed as that interference with the affairs of 
Europe which it was still necessary to avoid. Joint intervention, though more 
effective and less costly, would be open to even stronger objection on the last 
ground.**? Such success as the note had came from the suspicion that the 
United States might be roused by an attempt to repudiate it, once it was 
accepted. Where she would not oppose a hostile policy, she might oppose 
a broken commitment. A certain legal caution can be detected in the policies 
of the Powers after the ‘open door’ note, and was its only result. 

Its failure was concealed for a time by the outbreak of the Boxer rebellion 
three months after Hay announced his acceptance of the European replies, on 
20 March 1900. The rebels entered Peking on 13 June, and, the legations in 
Peking cut off and under fire, the German Minister and the Secretary of the 
Japanese Embassy murdered, and foreign nationals in much of north China 
dead or in danger, the Powers were reluctantly forced to co-operate. Chaos 
in China produced a situation so out of the ordinary that no Power could object 
to any step that another might take to protect its nationals. In such a state 
policies altered, but they altered in recognizable patterns and continued to 
reflect the interests and strengths of the different Powers. There were two 
main groups as before, those with expansive intentions and those without. 
It was apparent to the first group that the presence of the others was a danger. 
While their resolution was high and their troops on the spot, they might easily 
be moved to a more active policy than they would employ at any other time. 
It was important to damp down the crisis. 

Japanese policy has been studied in some detail. Bold both before and after, 
during the Boxer crisis it was one of collaboration designed to prevent the 
partition of the Manchu empire. Its object was to find out what the other 
Powers were likely to accept and to support that, supporting, where there was 
a difference of opinion, the least onerous demands. Japan was in favour of 
scaling down reparations, worked to modify German demands on the occupa- 
tion of Peking and on the death penalty for guilty leaders, and supported the 
moderate American position on tariffs.** That was not altruistic. While Japan 
was pursuing a policy of careful moderation in north China, she was planning 
an—abortive—coup d’état in the south.” The same kind of motives affected 





76 See Braisted, loc. cit. 

77 See Hay to Foster, 23 June 1900 (Hay Papers, L[etter] B[ook], 1, 455) (quoted below 
Pp. 173). 

78 P. A. Varg, ‘The Foreign Policy of Japan and the Boxer Revolt’ (Pacific H.R. xv, Sept. 
1946). 


79 M. B. Jensen, ‘Opportunists in South China During the Boxer Rebellion’ (ibid. xx, 


Aug. 1951). 
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the policies of the other Powers. The policy of Germany, which had admittedly 
suffered most from Boxer activity, appears to have been vindictive rather than 
anything more sinister. Her demands may have been justified, but are an 
argument against rather than for any German designs for expansion in China.” 
Russia, on the other hand, which had been the leader in making demands on 
China, was now the first to urge that troops should be withdrawn, and to 
withdraw her own to Tientsin. No doubt the Russians argued that they could 
lose nothing and that their troops could usefully be employed in Manchuria.*! 
In the Yangtse valley, where British interest was concentrated, the viceroys 
were still in control; but the British residents had no confidence in them and, 
backed by the acting Consul-General and later by General Gaselee, commander 
of the British contingent for Peking, demanded protection from British troops. 
Salisbury’s reluctance to meet this demand was based partly on the belief that it 
would do more harm than good, but also on the conviction that a British landing 
would stimulate other Powers to send forces of their own. He finally had to give 
way, but his view was proved correct. French, German and Japanese con- 
tingents followed the British, and British influence over the Yangtse viceroys 
was weakened—a result for which, ironically, Salisbury was blamed.*? 

In all this the United States played the expected part. On 10 June Hay 
telegraphed Conger, the American Minister at Peking, ‘We have no policy in 
China except to protect American citizens and the Legation... . There must 
be no alliances.’**? When it became clear how serious the situation was, Hay 
was willing to approve joint action. He made his intention known in the 
famous circular note of 3 July 1900, which stated that the United States would 
‘act concurrently with the other Powers...in opening up communications 
with Peking. ..in acting to prevent a spread of the disorders. ..and in pro- 
tecting American nationals and all legitimate American interests’. That was 
not startling, but the following passage described American policy as being 
to seek a solution which may bring about permanent safety and peace to China, 
preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, protect all rights guaranteed 
to friendly powers by treaty and international law, and safeguard for the world the 
principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese empire.** 

This sentence has often been taken to initiate an American determination 
to defend the integrity of China.*> In fact it implied nothing of the kind. 

8 See Langer, op. cit. ch. xx1; also the immense amount of material in Parl. Papers (1900), 
cv, State Papers, China, no. 1 (1900), (Cd. 93) and no. 3 (1900), (Cd. 257). I have checked 
these publications against the copies of correspondence sent to Pauncefote in Washington at 
the time, and nothing of importance seems to have been omitted—further evidence of an 
unusual situation. 

*! Ibid. ; Varg, loc. cit. 282; Hardinge, Secretary at St Petersburg, to Bertie, 20 Sept. 1900; 
to Sanderson, 4 Oct. 1900 (both in Cambridge University Library, Hardinge of Penshurst 
Papers, Bound Volume, 1898-1903). 

* Hargreaves, loc. cit. 

Hay to Conger (tel.), 10 June 1900 (printed in Foreign Relations (1900), 143). 
Printed in Clyde, op. cit. ch. xxx. 
See Griswold, op. cit. 81; Zabriskie, op. cit. 61-2. 
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It was, of course, an advance on the ‘open door’ note, which had left it to be 
inferred that equality of commercial opportunity depended on the main- 
tenance of the Chinese empire. That was now made explicit; it had always 
been assumed. Secretary Sherman had once ventured the opinion that if the 
partition of China came about, ‘the powers would gladly seize the opportunity 
to trade with us. Our commercial interests would not suffer, as far as I can 
see, in the least—quite the contrary’. His view got no support. It was 
ridiculed as ‘quaint and dangerous’, and as yet another proof of Sherman’s 
‘serious intellectual limitations’.86 No one supposed that it was held by the 
author of the ‘open door’ note. 

More important, the note of 3 July has sometimes been interpreted as 
meaning that the United States herself was determined ‘to... preserve 
Chinese territorial and administrative entity. ..’. That does not follow from 
its wording, but if the United States had adopted a vigorous policy the 
wording would have been unimportant. In fact American policy was as 
cautious as before. For a time it appeared that its objectives were being 
reached, and that gave an illusion of effectiveness. During the Boxer period 
even Russia and the United States seemed to be pursuing similar policies in 
China, but that did not mean that they were in genuine agreement. Hay 
remarked that Russian vows were ‘as false as dicers’ oaths when treachery is 
profitable’, adding, ‘In this case it is for us to take care that treachery shall 
not be profitable’.8’ He never made clear how that was to be done. Technic- 
ally, Hay conducted his policy with skill. On at least one issue his instructions 
were misinterpreted by Conger; but the essence of the crisis is revealed by the 
fact that a mistake which ruined a month’s work did not matter.® All the 
Powers, except perhaps Germany, were prepared, temporarily, to be moderate, 
whether in order to end the negotiations and free their hands, or in order 
to strengthen the Chinese Government. There was general agreement 
on preserving the integrity of China and the concert of the Powers. 
They were regarded as going together. That agreement concealed both 
fundamental differences among the Powers and the weakness of American 
policy. 

During the negotiations Britain and the United States worked closely 
together, and did seem to be reaching the sort of working partnership advo- 
cated by the apostles of Anglo-Saxondom. They achieved considerable success, 
but against no opposition. Only under some such stress as that of the Boxer 
rising, however, could the United States act in concert with other powers— 
and certainly with Britain—even in defence of her own interests. At other 
times, insistence on avoiding entangling alliances prevented not only common 


86 Campbell, op. cit. 30. 

8? Cit. Tyler Dennett, John Hay: from Poetry to Politics (New York, 1934), 317- 

88 Hay to White, 23 Dec. 1900 (Henry White Papers, and Hay Papers, L.B. II, 76); also 
the official correspondence between Hay and Choate, N.A., S.D., from London, vol. 201. 
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4 3 
action but often any policy that another power happened to be pursuing. 
American policy in this period has been summed up as follows: 

Realizing the necessity of strengthening its position to meet the growing menace of 
Russia in Manchuria, the United States attempted: first, to create a common front 
of the powers as a counterweight to the separate designs of Russia and, second, to 
render treaty relations between China and the other powers more effective.® 

Both policies were an indication of weakness, and hard as Hay tried to conceal 
the fact, he almost certainly recognized it. The ‘common front’ was never 
areal possibility. As Hay remarked, 

...anything we should now do in China to take care of our imperilled interests, 
would be set down to ‘subservience to Great Britain’. France is Russia’s harlot— 
to her own grievous damage. Germany we could probably get on our side by 
sufficient concessions and perhaps with England, Germany and Japan we might 
manage to save our skins. But such a proceeding would make all our fools throw 
fits in the market place—and the fools are numerous.” 


The object of both Powers, in short, was to get the other to do the work in 
preventing the break-up of China. Hay was very conscious of a rising senti- 
ment against Britain in the United States, which he felt tied his hands. China 
politics was increasingly complicated by conflicts over Alaska and the isthmian 
canal. But the real obstacle to effective co-operation was the determination 
of the United States not to become involved in European politics. It was 
dificult to translate an understanding which existed only on the level of 
emotional sympathy into effective terms. It may be that it was possible to 
speak in terms of a natural concord between Britain and the United States 
only so long as two conditions were fulfilled. The first was the activity of 
Russia. As long as Russia was aggressive in the Far East, the notion of 
community of interest had some reality in the common desire to check her. 
But another condition was required. Neither Britain nor the United States 
must adopt a strong policy. If either had, Russian aggression might have been 
effectively checked, but the idea of a natural community of interest could not 
have been maintained. 

The political virtue to which publicists in Britain and the United States 
laid claim was, not surprisingly, political indifference. The interests of both 
countries in the Far East were commercial; if those of Britain were greater, she 
also had other interests elsewhere which were more important. In the 18go’s 
it seemed for a time just possible that commercial interests might be inter- 
preted as also strategic interests—that was the importance of the doctrines of 
necessary competition between nations that achieved popularity then. In the 
event, however, those doctrines did not become sufficiently dominant to 
produce real political action. Probably they could be maintained only as long 


8° Zabriskie, op. cit. 65. 
*” Hay to Foster (confidential), 23 June 1900 (Hay Papers, L.B. I, 455). 
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as they were never put to the test. The association of Britain and the United 
States was a passive one. 

Britain then had to turn to other Powers for support. The agreement of 
16 October 1900 with Germany proved useless. When the time came to make 
use of it the Germans insisted that it did not refer to Manchuria.®! Their 
European position again prevented them from opposing Russia. It is probable 
that Salisbury knew as much when he made it, and quite certain that Hay 
knew it. Hay’s objections were on the ground that it would be useless, not 
that it would be disadvantageous to the United States.** Equally, the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance was not unwelcome to the United States while Russia was 
still the threat. As Lodge wrote, ‘The Anglo-Japanese Treaty was, of course, 
very good for us, for it is in the direction of the policy for which we have been 
working, and it was well received here.’** The Japanese alone had interests to 
defend that were not merely commercial; as a result their opposition to Russia 
was effective, and as a further result they proved as antipathetic to the trade 
ambitions of the United States as Russia had ever been. That was not, how- 
ever, obvious till after the Russo-Japanese war. By that time, Anglo-Saxon- 
dom as a political cry was already dead, and international attention had turned 
away from the Far East. 

Two letters from Hay to Roosevelt as late as April 1903 sum up American 
policy in the Far East, as it affected Britain. Rumours of a new Russian- 
Chinese banking agreement which seemed to infringe American rights had 
reached Washington, and Hay had been moved to protest, or at least to invite 
an explanation. ‘The Russian Secretary, speaking in behalf of Cassini’, he 
wrote, 
explained to me that the power aimed at was England and not ourselves, but the first 
two clauses of the [Russian-Chinese] convention are apparently injurious to us. ... 

I am sure you will think it is out of the question that we should adopt any scheme 
of concerted action with England and Japan which would seem openly hostile to 
Russia. Public opinion in this country would not support such a course, nor do | 
think it would be to our permanent advantage. Russia is trying to impress us by the 
most fervent protestations that, whatever happens in Manchuria, our national 
interests shall not suffer. This is an object which I have been striving for for four 
years, and if worse comes to the worst, I think we can gain it; but there is something 
due to self-respect also, and it is pretty hard to stand by and see an act of spoliation 
accomplished under our eyes. 

I am hurrying these cables off today before any of the Powers approach us on the 
subject, so that the record may show we acted without concert. 

*1 See Langer, op. cit. 700-3, 717-23. British efforts to get German support continued 
See J. A. S. Grenville, ‘ LLansdowne’s Abortive Project of 12 March 1901 for a Secret Agree- 
ment with Germany’ (Bulletin Inst. Hist. Research, xxvit (Nov. 1954)). 

82 Sanderson to Hardinge, 24 Oct. 1900 (Hardinge Papers, 1898-1903); White to Hay, 
27 Oct. 1900 (Henry White Papers); Hay to President McKinley, 26 Oct. 1900 (Hay Papers, 
L.B. II, 46); Choate to Hay (personal and confidential), 31 Oct. 1900 (Hay Papers, Box 19 

83 To White, 10 Mar. 1902 (Henry White Papers). See Griswold, op. cit. 89; Zabriskie, 
op. cit. 81. 
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Three days later he was writing, 


~I 
Ww 


I had an hour’s serious talk with Cassini on Sunday. . ..He did not admit a shadow 
of a doubt as to the right and the determination of Russia to insist on her demands, 
and I was equally frank in telling him that I considered them inadmissible, and in 
the highest degree disadvantageous to Russia herself. 

| have as yet got no replies from Conger or from McCormick. I take it for granted 

that Russia knows as well as we do that we will not fight over Manchuria, for the 
simple reason that we cannot....If our rights and our interests in opposition to 
Russia in the Far East were as clear as noonday, we could never get a treaty through 
the Senate the object of which was to check Russian aggression.*! 
The hopeful feature, concluded Hay, was that Russia was really afraid of 
Japan, and aware that Japan might fight on slight encouragement from Britain 
or the United States. Ultimately, of course, Russian fears proved to be well- 
founded, and Japan accomplished the object for which Britain and America 
had both been unwilling to combine. 

As a basis for effective political action, then, the idea that the Anglo-Saxon 
nations had interests in common proved useless. In the western hemisphere 
it derived from the willingness of Britain to withdraw and her inability to do 
anything else; it was used to cover her withdrawal. In the Far East it con- 
cealed the fact that neither Britain nor the United States had interests that 
they were prepared or able adequately to protect. The exponents of race 
expansion, influential in both countries for a brief decade, exaggerated the 
importance of China; but they were able to avoid the implications of their 
own assessment by relating it to the inevitable expansion of a race, not to 
national policy. When the time came to demonstrate its cohesiveness and 
vigour, the Anglo-Saxon race proved a fiction. 


* Hay to President Roosevelt, 25 and 28 April 1903 (Hay Papers, L.B. II, 425, 428). 
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NOTE: THE DECLINE OF THE CHANCELLOR’S 
AUTHORITY IN MEDIEVAL CAMBRIDGE: 
A REDISCOVERED STATUTE 


By W. ULLMANN 


University of Cambridge 


IN accounts of the medieval constitution of the University of Cambridge insufficient 
attention is paid to the gradual decrease of the Chancellor’s authority and the 
concomitant increase of powers of the regent masters. This development very clearly 
reflects the growing awareness of the University of itself as an autonomous institution, 
that is, a body with its own inherent rights and within which the supreme jurisdic- 
tional power resided. Although the premisses and presuppositions are different, this 
development might well show some kinship with contemporary developments else- 
where, namely in the institutional growth of Parliament and in the conciliarist form 
of church government. This rather important evolution of the University constitu- 
tion has not yet been properly appreciated, mainly because the individual statutory 
enactments by which the gradual transfer of authority from the (ecclesiastical) 
Chancellor to the whole University took place had not been known. What was 
known was one Statute, through which alone the stages of the development could 
not, of course, be recognized. Moreover, when touching upon this point, G. Peacock 
and C. H. Cooper! relied on a Statute which substantially differs in its wording and 
in its subject-matter from that printed by the Commissioners in 1852, on which 
J. B. Mullinger, Sir Stanley Leathes and Dean Rashdall drew.” Fortunately, the 
Statute in its original form has been preserved as an original document in the 
Archives of the University of Cambridge, and it enables us to trace, at least in rough 
outline, this process of displacement of authority which ended in the control by the 
regent masters (through their proctors) over the chancellor and vice-chancellor. 
As far as can be established, there was no corresponding development at the 
University of Oxford. 

Generally speaking, jurisdictional and disciplinary powers were vested in the 
Chancellor or his deputy, the Vice-Chancellor. In a Statute passed certainly a con- 
siderable time before 1275, well-defined duties were conferred on the proctors; in 
this same Statute the jurisdictional and disciplinary powers of the proctors were 
confined to infringements of only those regulations which they themselves had 
issued in pursuance of the duties incumbent upon them, that is, the fixing of the 
time and place of University lectures, or disputations, inceptions, exequies and 
festivals. Offences committed in respect of these specific proctorial orders came 


1 G. Peacock, Observations on the Statutes of the University of Cambridge (1841), 23; 
C. H. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1842), I, 55. 

2 Statuta Antiqua in Documents relating to the University and Colleges of Cambridge (ed 
by the Queen’s Commissioners (1852), 1, 305 ff., at p. 342: stat. 57; J. B. Mullinger, The 
University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1873), 1, 143; Grace Book A (ed. Sir S. Leathes, 
in Luard Memorial Series I, Cambridge, 1897), p. xxxiv; H. Rashdall, The Universities 
of Europe in the Middle Ages (ed. F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, Oxford, 1936), 1, 
286. 
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4/ 
within the competence of the proctors themselves. The bedells, too, were subject to 
the proctors’ rulings. 

Even a superficial acquaintance with medieval University life will make it clear 
that there were many offences which were, according to this Statute, outside 
proctorial jurisdiction, and competently dealt with only by the Chancellor, or his 
deputy. The fact that a subsequent Statute actually made the Chancellor’s most 
cherished prerogative powers devolve upon the proctors, proves that the Chancellor 
in dealing with offenders against a regent master did not always act in the way which 
the interests of the University would have warranted.‘ This neglect on his part led 
to the passing of the Statute of 17 March 1275 which constituted the first substantial 
increase in the powers of the regents and of the proctors, in so far as the Chancellor’s 
authority devolved upon the latter and jurisdictional power upon the former. 

Hitherto, the houses of regents and non-regents could be convoked only by the 
Chancellor: this was solely his prerogative.5 But the new Statute gave the proctors 
alone the right of convoking the regent house, and this on two conditions: first, that 
an offence—the term is taken in its widest sense : iniuria vel contumelia— was publicly 
or privately committed against a regent master or against a whole ‘community’®; 
and secondly, that the Chancellor had, despite a specific request, failed to deal with 
the offender. The convocation of the regent house, by even one of the proctors (or, 
as they were styled, rectors)’ entailed that jurisdictional authority was now vested 
in this assembly. Consequently, the regent house could exercise its powers also over 
offenders who were not members of the University. This, taken in conjunction with 
the motive of passing the Statute—pro bono pacis et tranquillitate universitatis— 
would indeed indicate that the Chancellor had not preserved order within the 
University and the town, and that therefore the regent house itself was going to act 
as the disciplinary organ of the University. That the Chancellors must have been 
remiss in the exercise of their jurisdictional powers for a considerable time is shown 
by the wording of the Statute: since only the Chancellor could summon the regent 
house, and since he was, at any rate by custom, the sole jurisdictional authority, he 

3 Statuta antiqua, stat. 54, p. 340: ‘Tempora et modus legendi et disputandi, exequias 
celebrandi et incipiendi et feriarum observantiae ad ipsos procuratores pertineant; in trans- 
gressores contra praedicta et in bedellos si mandatis eorum non paruerint, coercione concessa 
eisdem animadversione gravissima per cancellarium et magistros, si opus fuerit, nihilominus 
irroganda.’ It is clear from this enactment that the duties of the bedells as officers of the 
University were regulated before this Statute was passed. What is doubtful, however, is 
whether the whole stat. 54 was originally passed in the form in which it has come down to us: 
it, too, may have undergone an expansion similar to that of stat. 57 (see below p. 178). There 
does not seem to exist an Oxford enactment corresponding to the Cambridge one, according 
to which the bedells were under the authority of the proctors. 

* That the discipline at Cambridge about the middle of the thirteenth century left much 
to be desired was pointed out by H. Denifle (Die Universitdten des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1885, 
I, 371), although the otherwise omniscient Dominican, in his attempt to denigrate Cambridge, 
paid no attention to the measures taken by the University itself to remedy this state of affairs. 

* The same holds good for Oxford, see Strickland Gibson, Statuta antiqua Universitatis 
Oxontensis (Oxford, 1931), p. xxi. 

* It is by no means certain what the masters meant by this expression; it may be either the 
whole University, in which case the term is singularly inadequate, because the usual designa- 
tion was either studium or universitas, or the town, which would correspond to the contemporary 
appellation of the municipality itself as a communitas. J. Heywood, Collection of documents for 
the University of Cambridge (1840), 103, translates the term communitas by ‘assembly of 
regents’; cf. also his Early Cambridge [University and College] Statutes (1855), 42, a translation 
which I hesitate to accept as correct. In both these instances Heywood relied on the Statute 
in its later, amended form. 7 On this point see H. Rashdall, op. cit., edn. cit., 111, 58-9. 
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could always shield himself behind his prerogatives and thus also shield offenders 
—to the detriment of the peace and tranquillity of the whole University. It is this 
state of affairs which the regents dub corruptelae preteritae and which they are 
determined to remedy.® But the further significance of the Statute lies also in that 
it was passed not only by the regent and non-regent houses, but also by the maiores 
bachalaurii who can be none other than the bachelors in the higher faculties ;? this goes 
to prove the advanced state of University teaching and organization in the thirteenth 
century as well as the importance which the University attached to this Statute. 

Since the original of this Statute, now rediscovered, is so clearly of prime 
importance for the University’s constitutional development, I have thought it worth 
editing and printing below (Appendix, pp. 180-2). The document measures 8} in. by 
4 in. and is written on thin parchment (mounted probably in the nineteenth century, 
on modern paper) by a very neat and well-developed thirteenth-century charter 
hand; there is no heading and in one or two places (on the crease) the writing has 
almost faded away. 

The Statute as printed in the Commissioners’ edition of the Statuta Antiqua 
(stat. 57) corresponds to a later stage. It is an amended Statute which in two further 
respects expands the power of the regent masters and of the proctors. It is not yet 
possible to say whether both amendments were passed at the same or different 
congregations. The first permitted the testimony of one of the proctors to be 
sufficient evidence for the regent house to proceed to disciplinary measures against 
the offender. The second, and more important perhaps, enabled the proctors to 
convoke the regent house whenever the public interest—utilitas communis—war- 
ranted a congregation, and the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor had refused a request 
oconvoke the regents. Moreover, in any of the cases which gave the proctors this 
right, the regents could by a majority demand the summoning of the house of non- 
regents. A flexible formula, such as ‘the public interest’, together with the possi- 
bility of asking for a congregation of ti. non-regents, gave, for understandable 
reasons, plenty of scope for the free display of all currents and undercurrents of 
University politics. This amended Statute was therefore a vigorous assertion of the 
powers of the regent masters and constituted an effective check on the Chancellor's 
and Vice-Chancellor’s powers which were obviously considered by the University as 
too arbitrary. The real guardian of peace and order within Cambridge as well as of 
the interests of the University as a whole was the regent house exercising authority 
through its own officers, the proctors. 

This amended Statute makes its first appearance in the Old Proctor’s Book, the 
Liber Procuratoris Antiquus, preserved in the Archives. This is usually ascribed to 
a date c. 1390 and the palaeographical evidence bears this out or suggests an even 
slightly earlier date. The writing is in a very characteristic fourteenth-century book 
hand, with regular features, liberal spacing, well laid-out entries, and the whole 
makes a pleasing impression. It was probably the book carried by one of the proctors 
until it was superseded by the Senior and Junior Proctors’ Books at the end of the 


8 The right of the proctors to convoke the regents seems to have been conceded at Oxford 
much later, on 2 Dec. 1322 (see Statt. Antt. cit. pp. 123-4). But neither of the two cases 
corresponds to the Cambridge ones. One enactment (p. 123) concerns the case of the insuf- 
ferable chancellor (intollerabilis cancellarius), when the regent house could take disciplinary 
measures against the Chancellor himself; and the other (p. 124) deals with dissensions amongst 
the regents through which pax et tranquillitas could be disturbed, when either the Chancellor 
or the proctors had the right to summon the regents. 

® Rashdall’s doubt (op. cit., edn. cit., 111, 289) can now be resolved. 
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fifteenth century. The suggested date of the Lib. Proc. Ant., namely the late four- 
teenth century, would also fit in with a further development towards the autonomy 
of the University. As has been seen, our Statute aimed at exercising control over 
the Chancellor by the regents: the grant by Pope Boniface IX in 1401—according 
to which the election of the Chancellor no longer needed confirmation by the bishop 
of Ely!°—may well mark the next and last stage in the emancipation of the University 
from ‘outside’ influence." 

From now onwards the amended Statute will be found in every book recording 
the Statutes in force. Thus it appears next in the so-called Register of Thomas 
Markaunt, of Corpus Christi, who was proctor in 1417. This book, which certainly 
was only a private collection and not written by a professional scribe, contains 
amongst a rather confused mass of ordinances, statutes, royal and papal privileges, 
letters, and so forth, both the original Statute (fo. 1ov) and the Statute in its amended 
form (fo. 46v), although the latter’s wording does not entirely agree with the one 
in the Lib. Proc. Ant.’* ‘The Statute in its amended shape is also in both the Senior 
and Junior Proctors’ Books which date from the late fifteenth century. Both were 
written by a professional scribe and still preserve their clasps and chains; they were 
carried by the proctors until 1785 when they were superseded by the printed books 
of the Senior and Junior Proctor now in use. These two ‘modern’ books, still carried 
by the Proctors in public, contain the same stat. 57 in the precise form in which it 
was amended in the fourteenth century.!* 

Considering the paucity of early University records in general and the apparently 
quite divergent constitutional development of Oxford and Cambridge," our resur- 


10 Calendar of Papal Letters, ed. W. H. Bliss & J. A. Twemlow (1904), v, 370-1 (12 Jan. 1401). 

1 That Boniface IX had every reason to show himself accommodating to the wishes of the 
Cambridge Masters is not surprising in view of the firm line which they had taken barely 
two years earlier in the matter of his recognition as the lawful pope. Cf. my ‘The University 
of Cambridge and the Great Schism’ in Journal of Theological Studies, 1x (1958), 53ff. 

2 For personal details of Markaunt see Historical Register, ed. J. R. Tanner (Cambridge, 
1917), 35; J. and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, 1922), 1, 3, 140; he died on 
19 Nov. 1439. By inference it is possible to fix his age when he was proctor in 1417: he was 
witness in the notorious Barnwell trial (12-20 Oct. 1430) when he was ‘aged 48 and more’ 
(see Heywood, Early Cambridge Statutes, 195, where the whole proceedings are translated into 
English). Hence he was no more than 33 when proctor and 55 when he died. The surmise of 
Leathes (op. cit. p. xxxv) that the proctors must have been rather young is at least partly 
borne out in this instance. But there is really no prima facie evidence of an internal or external 
character to justify the ascription of this book to Thomas Markaunt. It is a paper volume of 
81 folios, compiled without regard to chronology or subject-matter; for instance, our Statute 
in its original form (fo. 10v) is preceded by the agreement between the University and the 
rector of St Benedict’s of 22 March 1273, concerning the ringing of the bells for lectures; 
it is succeeded by a writ of Richard II of 30 Jan. 1392 relating to the freeing of offenders 
imprisoned by order of the Chancellor. What would in fact militate against ascribing the book 
to Markaunt is that material subsequent to his death was entered, e.g. the letter of Nicholas V 
(fo. 31) to the bishop of Norwich, in 1450. The indefatigable sixteenth-century antiquarian 
Robert Hare transcribed from Markaunt (see Cambridge University Archives, Hare MSS. 1, 
28v), and Cooper and Peacock took the Statute from Hare. 

18 The books carried are actually the 1785 edition of the Statuta Academiae Cantabrigiensis : 
stat. 57 is at p. 29. 

4 The usual opinion that Cambridge followed Oxford closely in constitutional matters, 
would seem to be in need of revision. Cf. e.g. Denifle, op. cit. 1, 251: ‘Man war bisher 
gewohnt, Oxford und Cambridge unter einem Gesichtspunkte zu betrachten. Es geht dies an, 
wenn man die Verfassung beider Schulen vergleicht’; cf. Rashdall’s statement (op. cit. 111, 
285): ‘The organisation of the University of Cambridge is so completely framed on the Oxford 
model that it will be enough to specify a few points’ in which the constitutions differ. 
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rected Statute would seem to assume major importance. On the one hand it 
materially contributes to our scanty knowledge of the history of the Chancellor’s 
office ;° on the other, it indicates one of the principal stages by which the University 
came to regard the Chancellor no longer as a separate and distinct estate,!® but as 
an organ of the University itself: by virtue of the regents’ control the powers of the 
Chancellor, originally derived from the bishop of Ely, came to be viewed as per- 
taining to the regents. This gradual development almost classically exemplifies the 
transference of authority from one source to another, from the bishop of Ely to the 
regent masters, who henceforward regard themselves as possessing the sum total of 
all power and authority within the University of Cambridge. 


APPENDIX 


NOTES 


The document is listed by H. R. Luard, ‘List of the Documents in the University 
of Cambridge from 1266 to 1544’ in Communications of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, 111 (1876), 387, under no. 4 and described as: Decretum regentium et 
non-regentium etc. Johanne Hooke cancellario presente, quod rectores etiam habe- 
bunt coercitionem transgressionum et potestatem congregandi in quibusdam 
casibus, si cancellarius noluerit. 

The following abbreviations will be used (unless otherwise stated, all the materials 
are in the Archives of the University of Cambridge): 


O: original document, cf. above p. 178. 

LPA: Liber Procuratoris Antiquus: parchment volume of the late fourteenth century; 
48 folios. The Statutes are preceded by a Calendarium for the University, in which 
the so-called non-le, non-dis, and the like days are meticulously noted (a non-le 
day is a day on which no lectures must take place, a non-dis day one on which 
no disputation must be held). Our Statute is on fo. zov. For further details 
cf. above, p- 178. 


M: Thomas Markaunt’s Register: paper volume of the fifteenth century. The 
Statute is on fo. 1ov in its original form. For further details cf. above, p. 179. 
MX: as M, but denoting the entry of the Statute in its amended form on fo. 46v. 
P: G. Peacock, op. cit. 23, n. 1. 

D: Documents relating to the University of Cambridge, cit. 1, 342, stat. 57. 


It does not seem necessary to indicate the quite insignificant variants in the 
Proctors’ Books of the late fifteenth century (fo. 15v) and the currently used 
Proctors’ Books, because their texts agree with D. 


18 Long ago Denifle, op. cit. p. xxvi, pointed out that the history of the Chancellor’s office 
in medieval universities needed to be written. 

16 Cf. G. Peacock, op. cit. 19: ‘He constituted a distinct estate in the academical common- 
wealth.’ 
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NOTE 181 


STATUTUM UNIVERSITATIS CANTABRIGIENSIS 
DE POTESTATE PROCURATORUM 


17 March 1275 
Convenientibus omnibus magistris regentibus et non regentibus nec non maioribus! 
baccalauriis* universitatis® presentibus* magistro Johanne Hooke® tunc® cancellario 
presente et auctoritatem prestante’ pro* bono pacis et tranquilitate universitatis 
unanimi consensu est statutum, quod’ liceat!®- rectoribus suspendere tantum!! trans- 
gressores statuti ad eorum officium spectantis, quod est tale: ‘Tempora et modus 
legendi et disputandi et exequias celebrandi et incipiendi et feriarum observantie ad 
ipsos!” pertineant: in transgressores contra!* predicta ad eorum officia specialiter 
spectantia’ et in bedellos si mandatis eorum non paruerint, cohercione concessa 
eisdem animadversione gravissima per cancellarium et magistros, si opus fuerit, 
nihilominus irroganda.’~!° Si autem! presente cancellario !*in villa~* et !”-ipsis 
rectoribus~!? presentibus!* vel altero eorum,!* a quoquam iniuria vel contumelia 
publice vel privatim irrogata fuerit alicui regenti vel communitati,”° si cancellarius 
requisitus correccionem adhibere dissimulaverit, neglexerit vel minus iuste distu- 
lerit,21 _procuratores vel alter eorum,”* qui presens fuerit, irrequisito cancellario, 
convocent™ universitatem regentium, que ex tunc in illa causa cognoscat et senten- 
tiet.2* Si vero in absentia cancellarii presentibus rectoribus* vel altero eorum 


1M and P om. maioribus. 2 O: bachilariis. 

3 P adds: predicte. 4 P om. presentibus. 

5 John Hooke was Chancellor 1270-5 (Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, 1, 2 (Cambridge, 
1922), 402). 

® P: tum. 7 M: prestantem. 

8 MX begins here. ® LPA and D begin here. 

0-10 LPA and D: procuratoribus transgressores contra articulos ad eorum officium pertinentes 
suspendere et non alios; articuli vero predicti sunt ‘Tempora et modus legendi etc.’ 
capitulo xvij (D: ut supra, ibi ‘Tempora et modus’). The reference is to stat. 54. 

1 M and P: tum. 12 
13M, MX and P: circa. 

4 O, M and MX om. spectantia; P om. specialiter. Stat. 54 had neither:...contra predicta 
in bedellos... that is, if the transcript in Statt. Antt. 340, is accurate. 

% LPA and D: Item si. ating ‘5% 

1-17 LPA and D: eisdem procuratoribus. 18 D adds: in villa. 

% LPA and D: eorum altero. 


ut supra 


scil. rectores. 


~ 


*” LPA, MX and D add: in quibus casibus per universitatem regentium extitit declaratum 
procuratorum vel alterius eorundem (LPA: vel eorum alterius aut eorundem) assertionem seu 
pretenstonem debere (MX: assertionem debere) sufficere in hac parte. 

*t Faded out in O, supplied from LPA. 

2 LPA and D: eorum alter. 

*3 LPA, MX and D add: vel convocet. 

** LPA and D add: Pro utilitate etiam communi universitatis predicte valent (D: valeant) et 
debent tidem procuratores convocare magistros regentes, si cancellarius vel eius locum tenens 
requisitus hoc facere dissimulaverit, neglexerit seu distulerit minus iuste. Et si maior pars eorundem 
regentium super premissis vel aliquo eorum non-regentes fore vocandos decreverit, iidem procuratores 
vel eorum alter non-regentes convocent vel convocet indilate. 

MX adds (after sententiet): Ad hoc statuendo discernimus, quod iidem procuratores vel eorum 
alter ob utilitatem communem universitatis predicte regentes ipsius, si cancellarius ré quisitus vel 
elus locum tenens hoc facere dissimulaverit, neglexerit seu distulerit minus iuste, valeant seu valet 
convocare. Et si...(as LPA)...ipsos non-regentes convocent vel convocet, faciant seu faciat 
convocari. 


** LPA, M, MX and D: procuratoribus. 
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aliquod tale delictum commissum fuerit, rectores?* nullam cohercionem faciant, sed 
si vicecancellarius ab eis requisitus correccionem adhibere dissimulaverit, neglexerit 
vel minus iuste distulerit,2” rectores?* vel alter eorum2’ universitatem convocet sicut 
prius, omnibus consuetudinibus immo potius corruptelis preteritis huic statuto 
contrariis, hinc et in perpetuum minime valituris. 2°-Datum in ecclesia beate Marie, 
die sancte Wydburge, anno Domini millesimo ducentesimo septuagesimo quinto, 
tempore dicti cancellarii.—*° 


*6 LPA, M, MX and D: procuratores. 
D: distulerit minus iuste. 

28 LPA, MX and D: eorum alter. 
29-29 T.PA, MX and D om. 
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The Historical Journal, 1, 2 (1958), pp. 183-202 


REVIEWS 


1. The New Cambridge Modern History. Vol. 1, The Renaissance, 1493-1520. Ed. 
G. R. Potter. Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xxxvi+ 532. 37s. 6d. 
Before the last volumes of the Cambridge Modern History had come off the press 
a half century ago, two critical clichés about it were already current: ‘It is uneven.’ 
‘It is dull.’ They have been current ever since, and are available, without further 
thought, to describe its successor. As the New Cambridge Modern History has the 
same plan as the old one, it must merit both reproaches. It will be uneven, as this 
first volume is uneven, because it is the work of many writers, varying in talent as 
their topics do in manageability, and parts of it are sure to be called dull, because 
readers vary at least as much in their willingness to be interested in a wide range of 
subject-matter as writers do in their power to interest. If this first volume is a fair 
indication, the New Cambridge will also share many of the qualities which made its 
predecessor a major landmark in the development of modern historiography. It will 
be written, as this volume is written, by scholars none of them of less than high 
competence and some of them the acknowledged leading authorities in their parti- 
cular fields. It will be proportioned, as this volume is proportioned, with an alert 
awareness of current interests in history and so is likely to reflect fairly accurately 
the state of historical scholarship and the scope of historical achievement in the 

1950's, as its predecessor reflected such things at the turn of the century. 

Whether it is likely quite to fill the gap left by the obsolescence of its predecessor 
is more questionable. Whatever its defects, the old Cambridge Modern was, for many 
years, indispensable. As an incidental by-product, Lord Acton’s lofty plan produced 
a useful historical encyclopedia. By good fortune it was written just at the moment 
when the harvest of three generations of work in the archives was ripe, and while 
historians still believed not only in the existence but in the importance of verifiable 
historical facts. On the whole, it got the facts right, indexed them so that they could 
be found, and organized them so that their relationship was clear. In consequence, 
many who smiled at the naive assumptions of ‘liberal’ historians and grumbled 
about fustian Victorian prose continued to stretch out an arm for the worn, familiar 
volumes whenever they wanted to verify a name or date or disentangle a sequence 
of events. In the end it was not change in fashions of thinking which made the old 
series obsolete but, as Acton had foreseen, the increase of knowledge. 

How far the new series is meant to perform the function of a historical encyclo- 
pedia is not clear. In his urbane general introduction Sir George Clark does indeed 
mention that in the last sixty years ‘research has added much to our knowledge of 
almost every country and period’, but he is more concerned with the increasing 
sophistication which has transformed history (or the historian’s ideal of history) 
from a factual science into a science of values. When he gets down to particulars, 
he just says that the New Cambridge Modern History has been planned not as ‘an 
abstract or a scale-reduction of all our knowledge of the period’ (Was the old one?), 
but as a coherent body of judgments true to the facts’. This is scarcely clarified by 
the immediately following statement that ‘over a great part of the field, its aims will 
coincide with those which Lord Acton formulated for its predecessor’, the only 
explicit reservation being that this time contributors will not be expected to suppress 
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or conceal their individual convictions. Not surprisingly, contributors have read 
their directive differently. Professor Aubenas, writing about the popes from Paul I] 
to Leo X, gives us a remarkably coherent body of judgments. These popes were, 
all in all, a bad lot, and their shortcomings brought about a sad decline in papal 
prestige. As to the facts to which these judgments are true, for the most part 
Professor Aubenas just assumes that his readers know them. Savonarola gets a 
paragraph; the reconstruction of the Papal States by Julius II no more. Professor 
Livermore, on the other hand, writes a severely factual narrative of the Portuguese 
voyages of discovery, correcting errors in older accounts and adding details from 
recent Portuguese scholarship, but permitting himself so few generalizations that 
the reader is left asking, ‘How did all this happen and what did it mean?’ 

These authors have impaled themselves on one or the other horn of the same 
dilemma; so, inevitably, have most of their fellow contributors. The bleak truth is 
that books, like houses, are less spacious than they used to be. The new history is 
only two-thirds as long as the old, and though some topics have been squeezed 
almost to the point of invisibility and others—most surprisingly, the Tudor 
monarchy—have disappeared altogether, new topics have been added, a long and 
excellent chapter on the fine arts for example and one on diplomacy and war as 
international institutions, and new findings have come crowding in. Thus Mr Liver- 
more has just ten pages for a story now more complex than that which Payne could 
barely sketch in thirty, and M. Aubenas must cover in one chapter events that once 
filled three. On this scale there is room for interpretation or for facts, but not, as 
a rule, for both and, in accord with current taste, interpretation usually wins. In 
consequence, this first volume offers mainly a series of commentaries, more or less 
fresh, on aspects of Renaissance history, ranging from such brilliant performances 
as Hans Baron’s ‘Fifteenth Century Civilization and the Renaissance’, an original 
synthesis and the distillation of vast scholarship, through competent summaries of 
current views and information, like Laffan’s on the Empire and Doucet’s on France, 
down to less satisfactory efforts. Two of the most readable have the least relevance. 
In the first substantive chapter, by a magnificent tour de force, Professor Darby 
presents a balanced sketch of the physical, human and economic geography of 
fifteenth-century Europe in just thirty pages, a feat as admirable as carving a beauti- 
fully proportioned map of Europe on a cherry-stone, and about as useful. In the 
last chapter Professor E. E. Rich proposes to discuss ‘Expansion as a Concern of 
All Europe’; for the period with which this volume is concerned, 1493-1520, an 
exciting proposal. But it turns out that this pleasant and sensible essay has to do 
with the familiar "Commercial Revolution’ and would have been more appropriate 
in, say, vol. Iv. 

Since most of these chapters will be consulted chiefly as guides to the present 
state of various questions, their utility is somewhat lessened by the editors’ decision 
to omit bibliographies. One would like at least a short list of the monographs and 
articles actually relied on. Mr J. R. Hale’s chapter on international relations, for 
instance, is clearly based in part on recent studies, but there is no way of knowing 
whether the fresh generalizations of Gaston Zeller and J. M. Doussinague are 
omitted deliberately or by inadvertence. Similarly, one wonders in vain just what 
researches persuaded René Doucet that prices continued in France to fall until after 
1500, and one would like most of all to know where to find out more about those 
‘trade settlements’ which Senor Batista i Roca says the Catalans founded in Ethiopia. 
In the absence of footnotes, some bibliography is a great help. 
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Currently acceptable historical interpretations change much faster than our know- 
ledge of the underlying facts, so one may predict for the New Cambridge a rate of 
obsolescence more rapid than the old one’s. For today, however, a set of fresh 
interpretations is certainly more entertaining than a revised encyclopedia and it is 
certainly valuable and desirable at the moment, and, in a sense will always be 
valuable, to have an authoritative survey of the state of historical opinion in the 
middie decades of the twentieth century. If only for this reason, this reviewer will 
welcome to his shelves the volumes of the New Cambridge as they appear. But he 
will not let them displace their predecessors. GARRETT MATTINGLY 
2. The Rise of the Revolutionary Party in the English House of Commons, 1603-1629. 

By WiLtiaMs M. MitcHett. Columbia University Press. London: Oxford 

University Press, 1958. Pp. 209. 32s. 

The Addled Parliament of 1614. By THomas L. Morr. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1958. Pp. 212. 30s. 


Gardiner—like his great predecessors Hume, Hallam and Green—used to speak 
freely about the English nation. Gardiner thought that, in the seventeenth century, 
the House of Commons was a miniature of the nation; that when the House of 
Commons opposed a Stuart king it was because the nation was aggrieved ; that the 
nation was aggrieved because the actions of James I and Charles I were improper; 
and that as those actions became more and more improper the nation was more and 
more aggrieved and the House of Commons opposed more and more strongly, until 
finally it came to 1641 when the House of Commons opposed successfully and brought 
the constitution back to the proper state from which the kings had perverted it. 

In 1915 R. G. Usher severely criticized this concept of the nation. He held that 
there was no evidence for the degree of national unity which it implied, and that 
the House of Commons did not represent it. He suggested ‘that the ideas of 1640 
were new and not old; that the King was right and the Parliament wrong in its legal 
contentions; that the discontent was very limited; that the “tyranny” was not 
oppressive nor burdensome and not the cause of the revolt; and that the revolt itself 
was not in the modern sense national at all’. 

To deny the existence of the nation opened a wide door. A. P. Newton had 
produced in 1914 his notion of a group of puritanical conspirators, including Pym 
and other prominent parliamentarians, plotting their political manceuvres under the 
guise of managing the Providence Company. Hilaire Belloc and E. C. Wingfield- 
Stratford vivaciously extrapolated this to a revolutionary conspiracy by a capitalist 
ring of accomplished wire-pullers who formed the left wing of the Plutopuritans. 

This Usher himself, in 1924, would not have. ‘The idea of a plot or a conspiracy, 
of treasonable and personal objects rather than a national and constitutional end, 
has been exhaustively and elaborately considered, and the conclusion reached that 
the general impression previously had of the constitutional character and object of 
the movement is true.’ The objects of the movement looked as national and consti- 
tutional to Usher as they did to Gardiner; his point was, that the House of Commons 
did not represent the nation, but led it. ‘The nation was not as yet in a modern 
sense politically conscious.... The House was ahead of the constituencies; was not 
following them, but one might almost say was striving to drag them along.’ 

Usher never substantiated this. His argument towards it appears to assume that 
if the ‘movement’ was as Gardiner had represented, it must have been a movement 
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for parliamentary privileges. But these had been won, he found, before the move- 
ment got under way. Therefore the movement was not national (which it could not 
have been in any case because there was not yet a nation) and one must regard the 
House of Commons as leading it. The argument is not easy to follow, but apparently 
it falls to the ground if one refuses to accept the initial premise that the movement 
was a movement for parliamentary privileges. 

However this may be, Usher—a ‘scientific’ historian—thought that the House of 
Commons ought to be studied scientifically. He spent many years on a detailed 
institutional history, using card indexes and research students. What emerged, in the 
paper published in 1924, was a story concerning the power of the speaker, the role 
of privy councillors, the development of the committee system, and so on. 

In the same year Professor Wallace Notestein gave his famous Raleigh lecture on 
“The Winning of the Initiative by the House of Commons’. He covered the same 
groundas Usher ina fashion less scientific but no less illuminating. The disagreement, 
however, was marginal. Godfrey Davies said in his Stuart bibliography that 
Notestein ‘supersedes’ Usher, but Usher’s paper has interesting material which is 
not found in Notestein’s. Notestein did not align himself with either Gardiner or 
Usher. It is not clear whether he thought the House of Commons was leading the 
nation or representing it. If there is any difference between them on issues of 
interpretation, it is where Usher seemed to say that the king gave those privileges 
to the Commons, whereas Notestein says that they won them. 

In any case there was no doubt that the history of the House of Commons under 
Elizabeth I and the Stuarts, whether as a national forum or as a nest of leaders, 
deserved a closer study than Gardiner or any historian had given it. It is not 
surprising that several lines have converged on it. Sir John Neale was working with 
Notestein, as he says, like Castor and Pollux. D. H. Willson worked with Usher. 
Mrs Keeler’s analysis of the Long Parliament acknowledges a debt to Notestein. 
Brunton and Pennington’s work on the Long Parliament owes something to Sir 
Lewis Namier. One of the two books now to be considered acknowledges the 
inspiration of Notestein, the other that of Willson. 

Professor Mitchell’s present book may be said to stand in the tradition of Usher. 
This is worth saying because it may explain the two assumptions that are embedded 
in the title. (1) ‘Revolutionary’. There is no definition of this term and no evidence 
is offered to support its use. It is justified only in the sense in which Pym was 
a revolutionary. Those who are unwilling to call Pym a revolutionary will find it 
misleading. (2) ‘Party’. But no party appears until 1628, in the last ten pages, when 
it is then identified as a number of men who opposed with special vigour, who 
visibly dominated the conduct of business, and many of whom subsequently sat in 
the Long Parliament. The reasoning seems to be that these men did most of the 
work, therefore these men were a party. They were the same men who were at work 
in 1641, therefore they were a revolutionary party. 

If the Commons led the nation, some men must have led the Commons. If it is 
a case of leading, one would certainly expect to find a party. A unanimous nation 
could get its way merely by throwing up, in the natural course of events, here and 
there, an able and energetic man to voice this or that point of view as occasion 
demanded it; but to lead a divided or apathetic nation from one place to another it 
would need a group of men concerting their action on a common plan. 

Professor Mitchell evidently follows Usher. On the other hand it is still plausible 
to regard the parliamentary leaders, as Gardiner did, as men whose ability or energy 
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especially fitted them to express the desires of the nation. What the present book 
demonstrates above all is that the concept of party is as difficult as the concept of 
nation. Professor Mitchell’s frequent glosses on the word ‘ party’ indicate this clearly. 

We shall not, therefore, go to this book for the rise of a revolutionary party or any 
party. Its substance is a painstaking record of committees and speeches, which make 
a splendid barometer of opposition. When we see men, whose views were opposed 
to those of the crown, making more speeches than other members and sitting on 
more committees—and especially when we see them reporting from those committees 
—we can easily measure the degree to which they dominated the House. We can 
measure it. The virtue of Professor Mitchell’s book is that it provides a reasonably 
unambiguous scale for assessing that real but elusive abstraction, opposition. 

Professor Mitchell concludes that opposition increased from 1604 to 1614, 
diminished in 1621-4, and increased from 1625 to 1628. If this is to be disputed it 
should be disputed in the first place on Professor Mitchell’s criteria. His work 
should be compared with Usher’s. 

Mr Moir’s book on the Addled Parliament has the advantage of a neater subject 
and is a better book, though not necessarily a more important one. Notestein in his 
Raleigh lecture doubted if more was done in the way of ‘undertaking’ for the 1614 
parliament than for Tudor parliaments. Gardiner had already said something 
similar, and Mr Moir’s account bears this out. Similarly as to the effectiveness of 
the king’s servants: Gardiner, Notestein and now Mr Moir observe that Winwood 
and others did not distinguish themselves. Similarly as to the reasons for opposition : 
all agree that the House was practically unanimous both on the importance and 
impropriety of impositions. The most important new thing said by Mr Moir is about 
the elections. Candidates who might have been expected to support the crown were 
not everywhere defeated. Mr Moir identifies in the House a so-called official group 
of 156 members, one-third of the whole House. Under normal circumstances this 
number would easily have sufficed to secure a pliant parliament. 

Mr Moir’s sober and unpretentious but instructive and entertaining account starts 
with the dissolution of the last parliament in 1610, and ends by considering the 
lessons which people must have drawn from the fiasco in 1614. A good deal of 
attention is given to the Howard family, the Spanish faction. The appendix has 
corrections to the official list of members. We have here a perfect monograph which 
sticks to a well-defined subject, never says too much, and is never obscure. It leaves 
open to discussion, as it should, the question why the parliament failed. 

We have the Howards who evidently wished it to fail. We have the row about 
undertaking, perhaps artificially fostered. We have the strong feeling against impo- 
sitions. We have a group of experienced members who stood out in »pposition. 
Were they a party? Mr Moir does not say so. He even denies that they were leaders. 
‘The complete failure of the Addled Parliament’, he says, ‘came most immediately 
from lack of control. Neither the royal officials nor the leading members (scarcely 
leaders) of the opposition were able to check its turbulent course. While the officials 
werecompletely unable to influence the House, the leading members of the opposition 
found that they could initiate a course of debate but could not control its later stages.’ 

The fact that an official group of one-third of the House would not follow the 
chief officials, and that the outstanding men could not impose moderation even with 
that group to help them if it would, would seem to suggest a sense of opposition so 
deep and general that one might well regard it, with Gardiner, as national. 

R. W. K. HINTON 
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3. The New Cambridge Modern History. Vol. vu, The Old Regime, 1713-63. Ed, 
J. O. Linpsay. Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xx+625. 37s. 6d. 


This volume is one of the two first to be published in the new series of the Cambridg 
Modern History. It is indeed welcome, and, when compared to the one dealing with 
the Eighteenth Century in the old series, it shows the very great progress made by 
historians during the last fifty years. Moreover, the new volume is not concerned 
with the whole century, but only with the period 1713-63, the same that is covered 
in the French series, Peuples et Civilisations by the book entitled: La Prépondérane, 
Anglaise. The British editors regard such a title as an overstatement, which also led 
the French historians to exaggerate the contrast between a peaceful period and the 
following European wars. But the title they have chosen—The Old Regime—may 
also be misleading. 

The opening and final years are those of important political events, but otherwise 
they have little significance. In 1763 only the very first changes leading to an ‘indus- 
trial revolution’ had taken place, while art and literature had already reached their 
full eighteenth-century development and the conflict between Religion and the 
Enlightenment had not yet reached its highest stage. Although the work is intended 
to stress also ‘The economic, social, cultural and religious aspects of civilization’, 
this volume was bound to remain largely political. 

The seven opening chapters are indeed devoted to non-political aspects of the 
period and the reader might assume that he would find some general description of 
its main characteristics. But each of them, though often very good, only partly 
answers his expectation. The first, on economic development, contains no information 
on finance or agriculture. It deals briefly with the growth of European manufacture, 
and calls attention chiefly to that of overseas trade. The second, on the social classes, 
describes the part played by the aristocracy and the progress made by the middle 
class, but it is much less informative on the labouring classes and on the varied 
condition of the peasantry. Art and literature are allotted only a few pages that 
contain some very good remarks on architecture and on imaginative literature and 
its reflexion of social life. Religion and the Enlightenment are contrasted in two 
interesting chapters. Professor Cobban has been careful to point out that the 
Enlightenment influenced only a limited area and was accompanied by the first signs 
of a religious revival and by the rise of a sentimental literature. But he only indicates 
how faith in reason led to scientific progress and he leaves aside the changes in 
education. Other chapters are concerned with monarchy and with the art of war. 
Reading those seven chapters one is struck by many important facts or astute 
observations, but I doubt whether one gets the general view of the Old Regime in 
its various aspects that they were apparently intended to provide. 

The volume on the eighteenth century recently published in the French Histoire 
des Civilisations is perhaps more helpful because Professor Mousnier has undertaken 
to trace the effects in each branch of sciences and arts of what he calls the ‘intellectual 
revolution’ and those of the ‘technical revolution’ upon naval and military conditions 
and upon financial and industrial activities, thus endeavouring to present a brief 
but a full description of the changes affecting the life of each country and their 
mutual relations. 

Although the editors of the new series do not want it to be a ‘collection of separate 
national histories’, this volume has had to define the main original features of each 
state, showing the place it occupied in the world. This is indeed well done and each 
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of the eight chapters dealing with the European countries is a very successful 
achievement. They often help to clear points which in previous writings remained 
somewhat confusing. Thus Mrs Lindsay has well summarized the efforts made in 
Spain by such reforming ministers as Patifio or Ensenada. The growth of the 
Prussian administration in the sphere of local government comes out very well and 
full justice is paid to the reforms of Peter the Great, which were more systematic 
and had more far-reaching effects than is often believed. In the Baltic the contrast 
between the Danish monarchy and the Swedish ‘Age of Liberty’ is fully illuminated. 
In Poland the story of the fight between the Potockis and the Czartoryskis is carefully 
told. The list could be much extended. Yet some points remain open to criticism. 

It is difficult to understand how Frederick the Great was able to finance his wars 
because no figures are given of the amount of taxation, the use he made of the British 
subsidy and his handling of Polish money. As regards Russia, reference to recent 
research into the career of Marshal Miinnich would have helped us to follow the 
survival of Peter’s work under his successors. In Sweden too much space seems to 
be given to the story of the rivalry between Hats and Caps, which nevertheless 
remains disconcerting, and the same applies to the conflicting manceuvres of parties 
and of family groups in Poland. Maria Theresa’s reforms are difficult to grasp, but 
are bound to be so when separated from those undertaken by her son. Last, but 
not least, no chapter has been allotted to the Turkish Empire. 

Professor Cobban and Dr Brock have made good use of much that has been added 
to our knowledge of the history of France and England in recent years. The first, 
while tracing the decline of the French monarchy, nevertheless pays justice to the 
merits of the Regent, to the work of Fleury and also to the elusive personality of 
Louis XV. The strength of the bourgeoisie and the various groups formed by the 
nobility are well known. It is a pity that the author could not benefit from the new 
light thrown on the nobility in its relations to the Parlements in a book to be 
published soon by Dr Bluche. Several works have also been recently devoted to the 
Intendants calling attention to the importance of their work in Brittany, Alsace and 
Southern France. They do not support Professor Cobban’s statement (p. 217) that 
the intendant might ignore the instructions he disliked. The control of Versailles was 
closer than he says. Dr Brock’s pages on England reflect the views expressed by 
Sir Lewis Namier and his school. The political strength of the great landowner 
and of independent members of Parliament is apparent. Yet he is careful to maintain 
the distinction between Tories and Whigs and the resistance of the ‘ Whig tradition’, 
as shown by Professor Butterfield. His appreciation of Walpole’s financial policy 
seems very sound. We have still, however, to wait for Dr Plumb’s appraisal of it. 

In accordance with the general plan of the History, events which are international 
are ‘dealt with from the international point of view’. Mrs Lindsay has traced clearly 
and precisely the complicated international relations from 1713 to 1740. The effects 
of the Vienna Treaty of 1731 seem to have been minimized. But the origins of the 
Anglo-Spanish war of 1739 are extremely well explained. The story of the War of 
the Austrian Succession has been well told by Professor Thomson. His description 
of the part played by Frederick and his estimate of the peace terms, more favourable 
to France than is usually believed, are well worth reading. Professor Horn, writing 
on the much discussed problem of the Diplomatic Revolution, stresses the merits of 
Kaunitz’s policy and the illusions entertained by Newcastle and Frederick. The 
gradual change in French policy is carefully followed. In Mr Robson’s chapter on 
the Seven Years War, too little is said of Pitt’s leadership, but Frederick’s efforts 
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and military achievements are pre-eminent, also the decisive part played by Tzarina 
Elizabeth in the anti-Prussian coalition. The many studies of the peace treaties are 
well known. Mr Robson seems chiefly anxious to show that Frederick was not 
hostile to a Franco-British negotiation and that his attempt to enlist the support of 
Russia against Austria explains, even justifies, Bute’s refusal to renew the British 
subsidy. But he is not satisfied with the treaty finally accepted by Britain who, after 
her victory over France and Spain, could have retained the West Indies as well as 
Canada. Her acceptance of the Treaty of Paris was, before her defeat in the American 
War, the origin of a new colonial policy. Mr Robson’s conclusions agree with those 
reached in a recent article by Mr Spencer (History, vol. xLv1, p. 88). 

Events outside Europe are summarized in the four last chapters, which again 
contain many useful pages. Thus the story of the Caribbean, as renewed by the 
books of Dr Richard Pares, is very informative. The same applies to the comparison 
of the development of the British and French colonies in North America. In India 
the breakdown of the Mogul Empire and, above all, the part played by the Marathas 
call for special notice. There is a good description of the activities of individual 
merchants and of companies engaged in the slave trade. On the other hand the well- 
known Anglo-French contest in India is very briefly disposed of and Latin America 
does not seem to have been given her proper share. Moreover, one does not quite 
see what the authors in this final part of the book intended. Their field is not limited 
to European expansion overseas. Yet they look at the Eastern countries from an 
European angle, and in China or the Far East they appear to be concerned only with 
the amount of trade that Europeans managed to build up. The place which China 
or India and the Islamic countries held in the civilization of the period is not 
considered. Finally, a French reader is surprised to find that the book ends with 
a section on the Philippine islands. Of course a concluding chapter has not been 
provided for in the plan of the New Series. He can easily turn back to the first 
chapter in which Mrs Lindsay provides a summary of the whole volume, which is 
in itself a remarkable achievement. Still, when he is told that the most important 
fact in this period was the rise of two new powers, Prussia and Russia, he is 
inclined to remember that England and France remained the two more important 
countries, making the greatest contribution to the world’s civilization. Does the 
book remind us enough that this was the age of Newton and Voltaire? 


PAUL VAUCHER 


4. English Historical Documents (edited by D. C. Douglas), Vol. x, 1714-178}. 
Edited by D. B. Horn and Mary Ransome. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1957. Pp. xxvii+972. 95s. 


It would now be otiose to describe in detail the aims of this series. The editors of 
vol. x have certainly conformed to them and have carried out their task with diligence 
and skill. The bibliographies deserve special mention, especially as British scholars, 
unlike American, are rarely at their best when putting together bibliographies. Itis 








worth adding that Professor Horn and Miss Ransome have included particulars of | 


several writings that one would have thought too recent for their inclusion to be 
probable. Omissions there are, of course, but they are comparatively few ; sometimes, 
also, comment is not provided where comment would be helpful or the comment 
given is not quite what is needed. But, looked at as a whole, the bibliographies are 
very useful. On the other hand, such comments as are prefixed to individual docu- 
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ments are apt to be too brief to be helpful; sometimes, indeed, they are a bit 
misleading; for instance, that prefixed to the extract from Leach v. Money fails to 
bring out a point of some interest that would not occur to the uninstructed reader. 
To this criticism it might be replied with perfect truth that full comment was not 
the editors’ business, that the lion’s share of the space was professedly reserved for 
documents, and that it was for the reader to interpret them as best he could. 

The editors have an opportunity to express their views on wider matters at greater 
length in the general introduction and also in the introductions to the several 
sections into which this volume is divided. Whether owing to lack of space or to 
some other cause, these introductions are rather disappointing. If caution is some- 
times a scholarly virtue, obscurity is never such. The editors have certainly resisted 
any tendency they may have felt to dramatize the period, but some of their readers 
may feel that it was rather more exciting than the editors would have them believe. 
It is, indeed, not very easy to grasp their conception of the period. They tell us that 
it is what historians usually mean by ‘the eighteenth century’ and that ‘the reign of 
Anne is best regarded as a period of transition between the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. The eighties and nineties’, they continue, ‘saw the irrevocable 
triumph of the French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution, which between 
them were to determine the character and content of the nineteenth century. The 
years from 1714 to 1783, therefore, present the quintessence of the eighteenth century 
when at its highest point of development and least modified by residuary traces of 
its predecessor or the coming shadow of its successor.” Why, it might be asked, if 
what happened in the nineteenth century was substantially determined by what 
happened in the eighteenth, did the eighteenth century itself escape being determined 
by its predecessor? Again, in what sense was the reign of Anne a period of transition 
that the reigns of William III and George I were not? The present reviewer can say 
only that the more he ponders the above quotation, the more is he unable to give 
ita precise meaning. If the fault be his, he will be very ready to cry mea culpa. 

Who the readers of this volume will be is a question not easy to answer. It is 
apparently hoped that the ‘general reader’ will be attracted. Doubtless everybody 
who is interested in history ought to read sources ; to say that all the sources should be 
read is to command the impossible. Who can claim to have read all the sources for 
even a short period of modern English history? For the eighteenth century the 
printed sources alone are extraordinarily copious. It is not always appreciated how 
busy the press was at the time; its productions have not yet even been listed, though 
Professor W. T. Morgan made a valiant attempt to cover the years 1700-15. These 
facts have an obvious bearing on the problems confronting compilers of selections. 
Professor Horn and Miss Ransome have cast their net fairly widely and have 
endeavoured to illustrate many topics. It is of interest to note the main types of 
sources they have picked on. Statutes and cases figure prominently, as also memoirs, 
letters, and descriptive writings, such as Defoe’s Tour; of pamphlets and newspapers 
a rather sparing use is made; verse is neglected and so are the great novelists. Yet 
Firth thought ballads a useful source and encouraged Dr Percival to edit a selection 
illustrating the Walpolian era. Nor are ballads the only form of verse that deserves 
attention. The poems of Pope and Johnson have something to offer, and Goldsmith’s 
Retaliation has an obvious claim to inclusion. Even if the whole poem could not be 
given, we might at least have had the character of Burke. One of the features of this 
volume is the way in which the extracts from Burke stand out. Yet we are given very 
little Burke, perhaps, as is once implied, because is he too well known. If Burke is 
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well known, which one teacher of undergraduates rather doubts, it is because he is 
important, and the important should surely be stressed. The editors have not 
excluded the Septennial Act, although it is—one hopes—well known to every 
schoolboy. 

Finally, the reviewer cannot help voicing a doubt. In the time it takes to read 
this volume more than one of the more important books written in the eighteenth 
century could be read from beginning to end. To do so would be to learn something 
that cannot be learnt from perusing even the fattest volume that consists mainly of 
extracts. Granted that little can be read, is it not rather a pity that that little shouid 
consist mainly of snippets? To say this, of course, is to criticize the series as a whole 
rather than a particular volume. But the later the period covered, the more copious 
the sources and the more obvious the defects inherent in the general plan. The 
production of the several volumes has meant a diversion of skilled labour from other 
tasks that urgently need performing. Whether on balance students of history will 
have gained or lost thereby is a question on which there can be two opinions. 


MARK A. THOMSON 


5. Voltaire Historian. By J. H. Brumritt (Oxford Modern Languages and Litera- 
ture Monographs.) London: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. vili+ 178. 253s. 


Mr Brumfitt belongs to a school of modern literature, not of modern history, and 
a historian must be careful not to criticize his book from a standpoint other than 
its own. But this book attempts to assess, not only the character of Voltaire’s 
historical thought, but his contribution to the growth of modern historiography. It 
cannot therefore be treated simply as an attempt to account for Voltaire’s views on 
and approach to history, made as part of the effort to understand his total literary 
impact. It must be considered also as a contribution to the history of historiography, 
an emergent discipline whose aims and methods are in urgent need of stabilization. 

Considered as such, Voltaire Historian suffers—as, perhaps, any book of the kind 
written just now is bound to suffer—from the fact that historians of historiography 
have as yet very imperfectly mapped out their subject, so that there are few concepts 
and generalizations ready to the hand of the historian who is not prepared to 
manufacture his own. This is especially true of the period of greatest importance to 
the understanding of Voltaire. Much has been written in defence of the Enlighten- 
ment historians against the criticisms of their romantic and historicist successors, 
and consequently their thought has been analysed from many points of view. 
Nothing like so much work has been done on the historiography that preceded the 
Enlightenment, and here Mr Brumfitt’s tools are few and blunt. He gives us t 
understand that in the generation before Voltaire, historians were, broadly, of two 
kinds. First, there were the last heirs of the humanist tradition, men interested in 
kings and battles, heroic figures and moral lessons, who filled their works with 
portraits and invented harangues; second, there were the érudits, the Benedictines 
and Bollandists, whose labours on the criticism of documents had extended so far 
and so destructively as to give rise to historical Pyrrhonism (though the author, like 
many of the Pyrrhonists and Voltaire himself, does not always distinguish between 
doubt of the documents until verified and doubt of the possibility of verifying the 
documents). Mr Brumfitt sees Voltaire’s historical method as marked, especially in 
the Sizécle de Louis XIV and the Essai sur les Meurs, by an emphasis on what 1s 
socially valuable, particularly the arts and the sciences, as more deserving of the 
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historian’s attention than the doings of kings and courts, and he sets out to present 
itas a departure from, and an advance over, the historiography represented by these 
two schools. But humanists and érudits were not the only species of historian known 
in the later seventeenth century. There were others, some of them far more interested 
in society and its characteristics than Mr Brumfitt seems to allow: some trying to 
establish the authority of existing laws and institutions by tracing them to their 
remote origins ; others who had begun to doubt the possibility or value of doing this; 
others again who dealt with contemporary history—a subject with which Voltaire 
was much concerned—by analysing the ‘interests’, by which was meant the origins, 
character and resources, of contemporary states. With all of these Voltaire had his 
contacts, and any of them may have been connected with the coming into existence 
of the ideas about history which appear in him. Mr Brumfitt surely limits too much 
the context in which he has chosen to see Voltaire’s thought emerging. 

Do the categories which he employs aid him to say anything of moment about the 
genesis of Voltaire’s distinctive ideas? There is an analysis of the Histoire de 
Charles XII, designed to prove that it belongs rather to the ‘humanist’ than to the 
‘enlightened’ category; but is the distinction a very real one? If it is characteristic of 
the ‘humanist’ historians that they drew from the lives of great rulers lessons for 
the guidance of subsequent princes, this aim was long retained in the ‘enlightened’ 
period; while if it is the mark of an ‘enlightened’ historian that he is interested 
in beneficial social action rather than in battles and conquests, this is precisely the 
antithesis which Voltaire draws between Peter the Great, the reformer, and 
Charles XII, the conqueror, in the body of the work. And even if the categories are 
sound, Mr Brumfitt’s approach is critical rather than historical. It may be worth 
pointing out that the Histoire de Charles XII has more in common with some late- 
seventeenth-century historiography than with the declared ideals of Voltaire’s later 
works; it is even more worth demonstrating—and Mr Brumfitt does this very 
clearly—that in the Szécle de Louis XIV and the Essai sur les Meeurs themselves, 
Voltaire’s claim to put the arts and the sciences at the centre of his narrative is 
asserted more than it is fulfilled. But none of this furnishes an historical explanation 
of why Voltaire came to think it desirable to set himself this aim. 

At this point Mr Brumfitt is driven to treating of possible influences. Bayle, 
Fontenelle, Fénelon, Boulainvilliers and Bolingbroke are considered in turn, and of 
each it is concluded that while he expressed views suggestive of Voltaire’s, it cannot 
for various reasons be said that Voltaire got his views from him. But one had 
supposed that this method was no longer in vogue among literary historians; if 
a number of eminent writers can be found holding opinions like and yet unlike 
Voltaire’s, what one expects is an historical investigation of the ideas prevalent at the 
time, the ways in which they were changing and the reasons for these changes, 
designed to explain if possible why all this was going on. That Mr Brumfitt does not 
attempt to do this suggests that he has never quite reached the point of regarding 
Voltaire’s historical thought as truly a theme for historical study. 

When it is possible for him to examine some aspect of Voltaire’s writings in 
a definite historical context, he can do so very competently. A good deal is known, 
for example, about critical scholarship and pyrrhonist scepticism at this time, and 
he relates Voltaire’s thought to contemporary opinion on these matters, bringing out 
the strange mixture of shrewdness and shallowness which marked the man. But he 
fails entirely to consider whether Voltaire’s main characteristics as a historian might 
not be studied in relation to the various controversies as to whether the moderns had 
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or had not excelled the ancients, which had not died away when Voltaire began to 
write. The new advances in science and mathematics, the belief that French classical] 
art was better réglé than that of the ancients, the administrative and technological 
achievements of Louis XIV’s monarchy: it was awareness of these things that made 
the moderns decide that they had outdone the ancients. Voltaire’s great characteristic 
is that he has ceased to regard the past as authoritative ; and it is exactly these things 
which he holds should be placed at the centre of the narrative. ‘Une écluse du cana] 
qui joint les Deux-Mers, un tableau de Poussin, une belle tragédie. . ..’ 


J. G. A. POCOCK 


6. The German Policy of Revolutionary France, 1792-1797. By SYDNEY SEYMOUR 
Biro. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. 2 vols. Pp. 1104. £6. 

The French in Italy, 1796-1799. By ANGus Hertot. London: Chatto and Windus, 
1957- Pp. 316. 30s. 


Dr Biro makes a number of claims for his voluminous study of the German policy 
of the Convention and the first Directory. He ‘hopes that the experience of another 
generation with problems similar to our own may help us to help the Germans and 
the French compose their differences, and spare them—and us—the indignity of 
meeting our Maker as a puff of atomic vapor’ (p. vi). So much for the Quai d’ Orsay 
and the Koblenzerstrasse. He has also thought of historians; in a work in which 
‘praise and blame are meted out without fear or favor’, he promises ‘interesting 
material that others have missed’, a ‘corrected picture of Robespierre’s German 
policy’, ‘new light on Franco-Hamburger [sic] relations’, a ‘virgin treatment from 
archive texts of Hesse-Cassel’s treaty with France’, ‘corrected versions’ of ‘a number 
of diplomatic negotiations’. Nor is this all: ‘Hoche is stripped of the rosy aura in 
which mistaken historians have for so long enveloped him’, while one of the 
appendices contains a ‘chirographical study. . . proving that modern historians have 
been guilty of mayhem upon that master of backstairs diplomacy, Poteratz’, 
including thirty-seven reproductions of his signature. Of the work as a whole, he 
concludes: ‘It would require a genius in dullness to produce a dry and insipid 
product from the throbbing sources upon which this book is based. The author lays 
no claim to genius.’ His readers will be in two minds about that. 

Did Revolutionary France have a ‘German policy’? We are given the answers on 
pages 464 and 952: she had ‘a series of German policies’, of which three stand out: 
friendship for Prussia, and the desire to secure the ‘abasement of Austria’ and t 
attain ‘the ancient bounds of Gaul’. In his conclusions, the author is not particularly 
original; nor is he very clear about the limits of his subject. While attempting, on 
the one hand, to confine himself to a ‘German policy’, thus excluding such related 
problems as French policy in Holland and the Austrian Netherlands, he frequently 
embarks on lengthy digressions on the internal history of France. These would not 
necessarily be irrelevant, public opinion and popular attitudes towards foreigners 
being important components in foreign policy, especially in time of Revolution: 
unfortunately, Dr Biro misses a great opportunity to discuss what should be one of 
the central themes of any study of revolutionary foreign policy: the origins of the 
anti-Austrian and pro-Prussian sentiments of the Paris sans-culottes and of popular 
attitudes towards peace and war. Using only inadequate and published evidence— 
the police reports edited by Caron and Aulard—he merely succeeds in re-writing 
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the history of the popular movement in accordance with his own prejudices: he 
discovers that the ‘mob’ (for he believes in the ‘mob’) was crying for peace from 
1794 onwards, in the belief that peace—particularly with England—would bring an 
end to the food crisis and to recruitment and requisitioning. But he fails altogether 
to explain the motives of popular bellicosity in 1793, based on a mixture of revo- 
jutionary enthusiasm, anglophobia and the expectation of a short war, and he makes 
nothing of the loss of momentum that Fleurus brought to the revolutionary move- 
ment, with the lessening of the sense of urgency. Much more could have been 
made, too, of the cosmopolitan character of the artisan population of Paris at the end 
of the eighteenth century as an element which, together with the social mobility of 
French craftsmen, accustomed the future sans-culottes to living and working along- 
side foreigners. 

After upbraiding previous historians for having failed to emphasize the connexion 
between the crying needs of the French population and the policy crudely but 
accurately known as extraction, Dr Biro produces no new evidence as to the volume 
of this organized economic pillage and ignores the work that others have devoted to 
the revival of foreign trade after Thermidor. This omission is particularly grave 
when he embarks on the relations between the Republic and Hamburg in the two 
most original chapters of his book: save for a brief reference to Hamburg’s importance 
as a grain market, there is no mention of the series of purchases of Pomeranian wheat 
made in 1795 by French traders from Rouen and le Havre through their Hamburg 
agents. Yet the neutrality of Hamburg was as important to France as that of Genoa: 
the former kept half open the supply route of Baltic grain that helped to save Northern 
France from famine (and from a repetition of the prairial days) during the crisis of 
1795-6, while Genoese neutrality contributed largely to the feeding of the Mediter- 
ranean Departments, Lyon and the central plateau. In the Year III, Hamburg, 
Genoa, Bale and Copenhagen were all teeming with prospective French buyers. 
It would no doubt have been possible to compute the total of such purchases, as well 
as to form some estimate of the volume of extractions from the Rhineland in grain 
and livestock. Dr Biro makes no attempt to do either and has apparently never 
heard of the papers of the Commission du Commerce and of the various Agences 
d’extraction that exist in the Archives nationales, much less of the port registers in 
the Havre municipal records. 

There are graver weaknesses. Dr Biro does not like the Revolution, and his 
comments on its leaders are persistently carping and sometimes vulgar: the revo- 
lutionaries are dishonourable, cruel, plunderers, ‘scum’, Drouet is a ‘wretch’, 
French military victories, like the great revolutionary ‘days’, are the result of ‘ plots’ 
and secret arrangements with the enemy commanders, and revolutionary soldiers 
can never be allowed the credit of a clear victory, particularly over ‘Germans’ 
(Dr Biro is so attached to ‘Germany’ that he refers to Prussia as ‘an accomplice of 
the nation’s [7] enemy’). Freemasonry is credited with a leading influence over the 
course of the Revolution, especially over Robespierre’s ‘German policy’. 

The author subscribes to the new ‘Atlantic Revolution’ school: the Revolution, 
however, recovers its nationality once we are on the safe ground of ‘sanguinary 
terror’, plunder, rape and arson. He is inaccurate about /a Propagande in Strasbourg 
(p. 96), produces no evidence to justify his remarks about Pache’s ‘incompetence’ 
(p. 146), uses a Year III source to blacken the French occupying forces of 1793 
(p. 161), speaks of ‘the arrest of all foreigners in France’ (p. 186), states baldly that 
‘the faction of Hébert in the Convention numbered several suspicious aliens among its 
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members’ (p. 201), without adding that this was the version put out by Fouquier- 
Tinville. He claims, on very thin evidence, that Robespierre’s hostility to foreigners 
was due to the influence of Fabre-d’Eglantine (the occasion for his most atrocious 
pun, referring to a ‘ Fabre-cated hostility’ (p. 202)) and asserts that all aliens were 
expelled from the Jacobins in April 1794 (p. 204). Hébert and his fellow-victims 
formed a ‘ plot’ to overthrow the Committees (p. 219). After this ‘plot’, Robespierre 
could bend the Committee to his will (p. 222) during his ‘virtual reign’ (p. 255), 
in which task he was aided by the clubs, leaning on them for aid in administration 
(p. 255); but he does not add that Robespierre was primarily responsible for their 
suppression during the summer of 1794. His description of the great food riots of 
the Year III is inadequate, his comparison of the dearth of that year with the famine 
of 1709 is misleading, his comments on the popular movement are puerile. 

There are few original sources, and these purely diplomatic. The author has never 
read Reinhard’s Carnot: his book came out too early for Godechot’s La Grand 
Nation to be included in a bibliography which makes virtually no reference to 
articles on the economics of extraction and on foreign trade. 

This enormous book may be of value to diplomatic historians: to the student and 
teacher of the period, it can serve only as a warning of what happens when one is 
unable to distinguish between the trivial and the essential, when one’s subject is not 
properly defined and of how dangerous it is to embark on French history without 
having any first-hand knowledge of France. 

In contrast to Dr Biro’s mountain of a book Mr Heriot’s study of the French in 
Italy is a gay, amiable, readable affair, written very much in the Harold Acton 
manner, though, fortunately, without Harold Acton’s pro-Bourbon prejudices. The 
author has rather an arch form of humour (‘Saint-Januarius had quite blotted his 
copy-book by his endorsement of the Republic’ (p. 271) and a propensity to Anglo- 
French (‘exalté intellectuals’ (p. 270); Hamilton’s conduct, like that of ‘many maris 
complaisants’, is attributed to a ‘nostalgie de la boue...,’ but *he certainly was not 
gaga’ (pp. 279-80)), but he has little to offer either the specialist or the general 
historian, though he is informative about eighteenth-century Italian literary life and 
social habits. His book has no footnotes or references, but it would appear that he 
has not read either Godechot’s La Grande Nation, or his book on the commissaires 
aux armées, or the recent works on the Piedmontese Jacobins by Giorgio Vaccharino. 

RICHARD COBB 


7. Michael Speransky. By Marc Raerr. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff: 1957, 
distributed by Batsford. Pp. ix+ 387. 55s. 


It is a distinctive feature of Russian political life that periods of arbitrary tyranny 
are often followed by sharp—if transitory—reactions in favour of administrative 
legality (always, be it understood, within the framework of autocratic government). 
Of such reactions (sometimes mislabelled ‘liberal’), the first decade of Alexander | 
affords a conspicuous example. Then, under the leadership of the Tsar, the Russian 
ruling class set out to secure itself—as far as the limits of autocracy permitted— 
against a repetition of Paul I’s recent tyranny. It is against this background that the 
career of Speransky, the subject of Professor Raeff’s study, must be examined. 
Born in 1772 the son of a poor village priest, in turn star pupil of a theological 
seminary, teacher, private secretary (to an important magnate) and the rising young 
head of a department in the Ministry of the Interior, Speransky by 1808 had become 
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the Tsar’s principal adviser on domestic affairs. As such, until his abrupt dismissal 
on the eve of the French invasion, he prepared, under Alexander’s direction, 
extensive plans (not uninfluenced by French models) for introducing logic, order 
and a measure of legality into the government of the empire. After his fall from 
favour and four years of administrative exile, he was allowed to resume his adminis- 
trative career, first as Governor of a province, later as Governor-General of Siberia. 
In 1822 he received permission to return to St Petersburg. Four years later he 
gained the good opinion of Nicholas I for his leading part in organizing the trial of 
the Decembrists. Thereafter, until his death in 1839, he proved himself a valuable 
state servant, supervising the codification of the Russian laws, drafting state papers 
and instructing the Heir-Apparent (the future Alexander II) in the laws of the 
Russian empire. The death of the able official elicited expressions of regret from 
Nicholas I. 

What was the secret of this successful if chequered career? Speransky, as Professor 
Raeff shows, combined an exceptional facility for presenting complicated issues in 
simple terms with a gift for writing elegant state papers and the ability to organize 
the smooth working of a government department. In time, he acquired an unrivalled 
familiarity with the routine of bureaucratic administration. Apart from being the 
ideal ‘Permanent Under-Secretary’, Speransky possessed qualities peculiarly 
acceptable to his imperial masters. Whilst completely ‘sound’ on the basic issues of 
autocracy and serfdom, he was yet an active reformer in the purely administrative 
sphere with a passion for order and correctness of procedure. He was thus able to 
reconcile the two T’sars’ autocratic instincts and social conservatism with their 
undoubted desire for administrative improvement and the removal of abuses. 
Speransky never initiated policy: he carried out with ability (and a large measure 
of servility) the tasks assigned to him. The fact that he was completely without 
oficial connexions, an outsider in the Russian ruling class and therefore entirely 
dependent upon the imperial favour, could not but endear him to Alexander and 
Nicholas. Even his strong prejudice against the aristocracy—a legacy from his 
plebeian background and upbringing—did him no harm in the eyes of rulers who 
secretly shared his views. Speransky, in short, emerges from Professor Raeff’s pages 
not as the ‘Jacobin’ his enemies accused him of being, but as the ideal servant of 
any ‘enlightened despot’. His later reputation for ‘liberalism’ was based on nothing 
more substantial than his anti-aristocratic prejudice, liking for law and order, and 
acquaintance with the views of Adam Smith, together with a purely fortuitous 
association with the Decembrist movement. 

The reasons for Speransky’s comparative failure lie, primarily, in his tactlessness, 
his ignorance of the social graces and his arrogance. A ‘Wolsey in a bowler hat’, 
he lacked the great cardinal’s magnificence. Professor Raeff claims that Tolstoy’s 
malicious portrait of Speransky (in the second volume of War and Peace) is a cari- 
cature; yet his own picture hardly differs in essentials from that drawn by the great 
novelist. Secure in the imperial favour, Speransky, at the height of his power, 
surrounded himself with flatterers and sycophants, whilst treating the members of 
aristocratic ‘society’ with haughty disdain. This, in the end, contributed to his 
undoing. The Tsar’s mind was slowly poisoned against his Minister (a process 
brought to a climax by Speransky’s injudicious meddling in his master’s secret 
diplomacy). On the eve of the French invasion Alexander, to rally the national 
sentiment, threw his unpopular Minister to the wolves. During his ‘second career’, 
Speransky showed that he had learnt something from the mistakes of the first: 
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however, his influence in any case was now reduced to such modest proportions that 
he had ceased to inspire either hatred or envy. 

On Professor Raeff’s showing, Speransky’s political ideas were both second-hand 
and commonplace. His influence on policy was negligible. His ascertainable 
achievements—owing at least in part to the anonymity of bureaucratic work—were 
limited. He did help to group Alexander’s recently established Ministries into 
a cabinet which proved stillborn. His Council of State (a supreme advisory body 
on legislation) did come to exercise a useful if limited function. The organic statute 
regulating relations between Russia and the newly acquired Grand-Duchy of 
Finland merely reveals Speransky’s technical competence: the policy it expressed 
was that of Alexander. Speransky’s proposals for the reorganization of the Siberian 
administration produced paper statutes but little perceptible change. The celebrated 
codification of the Russian laws is shown by Professor Raeff to have been a hasty 
and unsystematic piece of work. Nicholas, in any case, prevented the compilatior 
of a serviceable Russian code. Finally, there is no evidence to show that Speransky’s 
lectures made the slightest impression on the future Alexander II. 

Faced with the relative paucity of ascertainable achievement, Professor Raeff 
repeatedly consoles himself with the reflexion that, as the ‘father of the Russia 
bureaucracy’, Speransky helped to bring about the subsequent reforms of 
Alexander [1. The claim, from the nature of the case, is incapable of proof. On the 
other hand, it is certain that the creation of an effective administrative system, 
particularly in the sphere of local government, is the achievement not of Speransky 
but of Catherine the Great (there is a striking similarity in their ideas on political 
questions). Gogol, Herzen and Saltykov-Shchedrin bear witness to the fact that 
Russian administration of the age—totally untouched by Speransky’s miscellaneous 
devices—remained riddled with abuses of every kind. As regards any positive 
reforms, these were the work not of Speransky but of that remarkable trio Count 
P. D. Kiselev and his nephews, the two Miliutin brothers. (Perhaps Professor Raeff 
will one day follow up his study of the ‘paper reformer’ with one of the men whose 
reforms affected the lives of millions.) Finally, it might be noted that when it came 
to serious reform, Alexander II found the official bureaucratic machine (with all 
Speransky’s improvements) of only limited use: ad hoc bodies and institutions 
played a large part in his reforms. 

However, even though Speransky remains a figure of the second order (the 
biographies needed in English are those of Alexander I and especially Nicholas 1), 
and even though the nature of the available material forces Professor Raeff to 
concentrate unduly on an analysis of Speransky’s numerous memoranda, his 
exhaustive study yet remains an important contribution to an understanding not 
only of the age of Alexander I but also of the nature and limitations of ‘liberal’ 
interludes in Russian history. Few subjects could be more topical. 

W. E. MOSSE 


8. Mikhailovsky and Russian Populism. By James H. BiLitincton. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1958. Pp. xvi+217. 30s. 


Populism, the pre-Marxist socialist movement in Russia, is already the subject of 
a voluminous literature of uneven merit. In this literature two themes predominate. 
One is the epic struggle of the revolutionaries against Tsar and police, the plots and 
assassinations, Siberian exiles and mass trials and executions. The many heroic or 
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demonic figures have appealed to the imagination of both pre-Soviet and Soviet 
historians and of various European and American writers. The second theme is the 
doctrinal argument which developed in the reigns of Alexander III and Nicholas I], 
after the first heroic period had ended in defeat by the régime, between the Populist 
and Marxian branches of socialism. This subject has understandably been of greater 
interest to Soviet than to foreign historians, and the Soviet historians have inevitably 
been more concerned to show how mistaken the later Populists were—and how 
scientifically correct the great Lenin was—than seriously to understand and present 
the views of the Populists themselves. There thus still remain unfilled gaps in the 
history of Populism. There is room for analysis both of the ideas and of the emotional 
undertones of Populism, and for the more distant origins of both in the Russian 
historical past. There is also room for serious discussion of Populist social doctrine, 
in relation not to the subsequent myths of Bolshevism or the political plans of 
Stalin or Mr Krushchev, but to the real condition of the Russian people in their 
lifetime. In his study of Mikhailovsky’s life and ideas, Mr Billington has thrown 
some clear light on these neglected subjects. 

The sixty-two years of Nikolai Konstantinovich Mikhailovsky’s life extend from 
the early days of Russian radical thought (Belinksy died when Mikhailovsky was six 
years old) to the eve of the 1905 revolution (the Japanese ‘Pearl Harbour-ed’ Port 
Arthur on the day of his death, but he never received the news). Expelled from the 
St Petersburg Mining Institute at the age of nineteen, he put his small capital into 
a book-binding business and began to write for the press, especially in the form of 
book-reviews, which in the peculiar Russian conditions of censorship offered the 
best medium for social criticism. Journalism became his lifetime profession, and he 
remained a voracious reader in all the main European languages. His most influential 
writings appeared from 1869 to 1884 in the famous periodical ‘Annals of the Father- 
land’ (Otechestvennie Zapiski), of which he was the outstanding personality until its 
suppression. Essentially Mikhailovsky was a thinker and writer rather than a man 
of action, but in the late 1870’s he became closely associated with the conspiratorial 
and terrorist group ‘People’s Will’ (Narodnaya Volya), and contributed to its 
illegally printed pamphlets and leaflets. He was also involved in the unsuccessful 
attempt to create in 1894 a new ‘Party of the People’s Right’ (Narodnoe Pravo), 
which laid greater stress than earlier Populist groups on the need for civil liberties 
and representative institutions. But probably Mikhailovsky’s main achievement was 
his influence over successive generations of Russia’s intellectual youth. The influence 
was not formal, for he did not hold a post as a teacher, but it was no less profound 
for that. During the last two decades of the century his writings, phrased in the 
‘Aesopian’ style necessary to evade the censor, kept radical optimism alive. In his 
last years he met a new challenge in the form of Marxism. Much as the elderly 
Herzen was rejected in the 1860’s by the ‘bilious’ school of Chernyshevsky, so in 
the 1890’s Mikhailovsky was scorned by the Russian Marxists, including the most 
bilious of them all, the young Lenin. 

Mr Billington ably depicts the social and cultural background to Mikahilovsky’s 
life, sometimes unavoidably covering well-trodden ground, but at others providing 
fresh emphases and at least pointing in little-explored directions. He stresses the 
predominance of French influence in Mikhailovsky’s thought, the rejection of Hegel, 
the suspicion of the whole social and political development of both Germany and 
England, the great admiration for Proudhon. He has some interesting things to say 
about the impact of the Paris Commune of 1871 on Russian Radicals. But perhaps 
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the most valuable chapter in the book is that which deals with the religious origins 
of Russian revolutionary ideas, which Mr Billington describes as ‘the vision of 
a “true Christianity”’’. Several of the revolutionaries of the mid-1860’s, especially 
the Ishutin group from which came Karakozov the would-be Tsaricide of 1866, 
were connected directly or indirectly with the Kazan Theological Academy. 
Nicholas Chaikovsky, founder of the student group from which ‘ Land and Liberty’ 
and ‘People’s Will’ derived, belonged to a new sect devoted to the principle of 
‘God-manhood’. Chaikovsky later went to America and became a leader of the 
Shakers. His career in Russian politics ended in a pathetic anti-climax as head of 
the abortive anti-Bolshevik ‘government’ in Archangel in 1918. 

In a thoughtful epilogue the author discusses the ideological heritage of 
Mikhailovsky and the Populists. He notes his contribution to serious sociological 
study in Russia. He stresses his insistence on the sanctity of the individual human 
personality. In this he was a disciple of Herzen. But Mikhailovsky’s writings also 
strengthened the taste of the Russian intelligentsia for utopias, and their idolatry of 
‘The People’. *‘ By destroying the old bases of belief and attaching value connotations 
to the terms “‘ people’s”’ and “‘ popular’’, the Populists had subtly conditioned many 
to believe that goodness and right were not so much absolute concepts in themselves 
as necessary attributes of “the people”’.’ If Mikahilovsky helped to sow this seed, 


it was Lenin who reaped the harvest. H. SETON-WATSONX 


g. October Fifteenth (Hungary, 1929-1945). By C. A. Macartney. Edinburgh 
University Press, 2 vols. 1957. Pp. 493 and 519. £5. 5s. 


‘This work describes the end of a world.’ It is a study of the internal and external 
position of Hungary from the years following the ‘Treaty of Trianon to the occupa- 
tion of Budapest by the Russians towards the end of the Second World War. The 
book is based on intimate knowledge of the country and of many of its leaders. As an 
experiment in contemporary history, basing itself on patient interrogation of key 
survivors over a period of many years, it is indeed a remarkable production. The 
author is permanently engaged throughout the whole book in an internal conflict. 
He is determined to let the story tell itself, without intruding as a commentator 
upon the events under review, but such is his own devotion to the object of his 
study that at times the urge is irresistible and he enters the fray to plead and to 
defend, and there is a note of obsessive sadness in his interpretation, for inevitably 
he knows that he is pleading a lost cause, and the process of Hungarian history, as 
described in these pages during the years under review, moves grimly to an inevitable 
doom which the author first of all foresees from the beginning. It is an historical 
study of an obsession with the past and the considerable merit of this work is to leave 
nothing unsaid but to expose in all its frustrated impotence the character of the 
political leadership of Hungary between the two wars. 

The book can be considered in three parts, the treatment of which varies some- 
what in method. First, the description of the structure of Hungarian politics after 
the liquidation of Bela Kun’s rising and the personalities of the Szeged ‘group’ and 
the roots of Horthy’s leadership springing from these men. The analysis of their 
state of mind and attitudes to national affairs could not be surpassed as a piece of 
historical interpretation. Not only has the author intimate knowledge of the events 
and people that he is describing, but he gives a quiet and detailed analysis of the 
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climate of politics which step by step is inexorably shattered throughout the ensuing 
years. 

' His analysis of Hungarian society is comprehensive and uncommented. The 
balance of interests and attitudes is confused and intricate. In internal affairs the 
deadly legacy of Bela Kun is revealed. The scope of this review is too restricted to 
give justice to the patient analysis in detail of the world of ideas which made a man 
like Bethlen the most influential political leader of the 1920’s. The next generation 
which reacted against its elders, against the aristocratic frame of public life, is 
moving as the author says ‘towards something even further to the Right than 
Szeged’. In foreign affairs these years were a period of a political vacuum on the 
Danube and the two major powers with traditional interests in the area, Germany 
and Russia, were absent from the scene. With the filling of this void after 1933 
the basic tragedy of Hungary’s position became increasingly and sadly clear. With 
an inflexible and even admirable obstinacy her leaders clung not only to a reversal 
of her territorial dismemberment at Versailles, but to the myth of total revision at 
the expense of all her neighbours. There is no rationality in such politics, whatever 
sympathy in emotional terms can be mustered. It was a matter of pride, deeply 
felt, not to settle for a compromise with the successor states and whether or not 
they were willing at any stage to consider any arrangements is even hardly relevant 
to Hungary’s attitude. This left little basis for effectively good and helpful relations 
with Britain and France. There is a nostalgic sense of affinity to ‘Western civilization’ 
which in view of the political realities of Versailles and of the Little Entente was 
hard to translate into facts, however genuine the aims and emotions of many 
Hungarians involved. 

The tone of this work changes noticeably in the second section dealing with 
Hungary’s attitude to Germany and Italy and to the events leading up to Munich 
which are described in patient and pleading detail. As a study of the aims, motives 
and methods of Hungarian diplomacy, panicked into pressing those territorial claims 
which it was a compulsive duty of every Hungarian politician to demand, wishing 
to avoid total dependence on the Axis powers, and with a nostalgic glance to the 
uncomprehending West, the description of Hungarian diplomacy at Munich is 
starkly and ably revealed. 

The final section of this study is a minute analysis of a desperate situation. It is 
not only a description but a participation in a national disaster, carefully and 
devotedly constructed from eye-witness accounts. It is a masterpiece of contem- 
porary history, not so much because of its documentation, which is inevitably limited 
by the lack of availability of both Allied and Axis diplomatic sources, but because of 
its revelation of the actors. The description of Horthy and his circle, the suicide of 
Teleki after the Hungarian intervention in Yugoslavia, symbolizing the bankruptcy 
of Hungarian diplomacy in regard to her neighbours, the figures of Bardossy and 
Imredy are but examples. Much new light is thrown on the rise of the Arrow Cross 
and the figure of Szalasi, whose diary has come to light and which has been exten- 
sively used by the author. On German-Hungarian relations the book is built up 
from the memories, and in some cases the records, of those Hungarian statesmen 
directly involved. It is inevitable that the German view on Hungary will have to 
await the publication, for example, of the minutes of the meetings between Hitler and 
Horthy, and the German diplomatic records of these years. The threads of clandes- 
tine links with the Allies and the story of the confused attempts to escape from the 
inescapable position are described in detail as seen by various persons on the 
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Hungarian side. There is much here that is new and unresolved. The various 
attempts to contact the Russians, particularly the strange negotiations in Slovakia 
with the Soviet colonel Makarov and the further negotiations in Stockholm and 
Moscow are a contribution of special interest. 

A study of the place of the Jews in the economic life of Hungary in the inter-war 
years, the rise of anti-semitism particularly among the younger generations after 
1920 and its moral and political effects and the final tragedy of Hungarian Jewry 
cannot be avoided in such a work. It is difficult to comment critically on such a 
subject and the author states the relevant evidence not without restraint. Although 
in the final period of Horthy’s ‘ political hibernation’ when nearly half a million Jews 
had been deported from Hungary he reacted to protect the Budapest Jews, it is 
difficult, in spite of much evidence to show the humanity and assistance given by 
many Hungarians, to escape the conclusion that the permanent removal of the 
majority of Hungarian Jewry across the frontiers was considered to be in the long- 
term interests of the country. 

By the middle of the war the Hungarian dilemma is complete. Grudging her 
support of the German military war effort and yet clinging grimly to the territories 
which she had gained as a result of German mediation, but ringed by bitter and 
resentful neighbours, and unwilling to surrender unconditionally to the Allies, the 
total destruction of Trianon Hungary was assured. It was indeed the end of a world 
and the author captures the terrible tension which preceded it. 

F. W. DEAKIN 
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